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TBE WONDER-SEEKEE 



2 THE WONDER-SEEKER 

I should never hear from any one else. Unless 
you were to grow quite a little boy again, we 
could not have a fair trial, — and not even then, 
perhaps, for I dare say when you were nine years 
old, you knew a great deal more than I do now." 

" Indeed I am not sure that I did, Charles," 
said his friend, as the little boy drew his chair 
close to his side ; " I am not sure that I did 
know a great deal more than you do ; but I am 
not so very unfair as you think me, for I mean 
that from this day we should begin and find 
out new wonders. I promise you that nothing 
I know already will have anything to do with 
our trial." 

" Still, it will not be fair," persisted the boy, 
though his merry laugh rang with delight, and 
his eyes sparkled at the idea of a new amuse- 
ment, a new employment, in which he and his 
friend were to be engaged together. " You can 
jump upon your Arab whenever you like, and 
ride twenty, or thirty, or forty miles. You 
can even go all the way into Edinburgh, and 
see all the wonders there. While I, even if I 
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do get upon my pony, cannot go more than five, 
or at the very furthest ten miles away, and 
should see nothing all the time but woods, and 
fields, and rocks, and mountains." 

" So, then, you think there are more wonders 
to be seen in the streets of Edinburgh, than in 
the fields, and woods, and rocks, and moun- 
tains." 

" Yes ; I am sure we rode more than five 
miles yesterday, and we did not even see a 
house the whole way." 

" No, not a house made of stone and lime, 
and by men's hands — ^that we certainly did not 
see ; but we saw some that were still more 
wonderful. We saw a house built by a whole 
family of wasps. We saw another made by 
two chaffinches ; and if we had looked more 
closely through the hedges, on the branches of 
the trees, among the soft moss, through the loose 
stones by the water-side, and even in the sandy 
path where your pony sank knee-deep — in each 
and all we should have found houses more 
numerous, and far more wonderful than those in 
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the streets of Edinburgh. Ko, we need not go 
far, my dear little boy, to look for wonders — 
they surround us on every side. Were we chained 
to a stone pillar in a gloomy dungeon, we should 
find them there ; the very air we breathe is full 
of wonder. Yes, the whole of God's earth is 
-full of wonder, and full of beauty." 

The merry look with which Charles had 
begun the argument had passed away, and 
taking his friend's hand in his, he said gently, 
" You will teach me to look for them ?" 

I must now tell my little boy who his "hero" 
is ; and how it came that Mr Stanley and he 
were such good friends as we have seen in the 
last page. I shall begin quite from the begin- 
ning, and tell you that in a very pretty part of 
the south of Scotland, there lived a gentleman 
whose name was Douglas. 

Two or three years before our story begins, 
his wife had died and left him with one little 
boy. If anybody had told Mr Douglas that he 
did not love his child, he would have been very 
ftngry. And could he have known that he 
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would grow up a bad man, and be idle and 
ignorant, I dare say it would have grieved him 
very much ; but he never did anything that 
proved the first, or in any way guarded against 
the latter. 

''Little Charles is too young yet," he used 
to say, " to learn much either of good or bad ; 
in a little time I shall have him more with me, 
but just now I have so much to do, looking 
after the hounds, and seeing that my horses are 
attended to. Then I hunt four days in the 
week. I must be away those days, at any rate. 
Besides, he is so young, he is far better with the 
nurse and the other servants — ^they all take care 
of him." And so he contented himseK with the 
idea that some years hence it would be time 
enough for him to think what would be best for 
his boy. 

Mr Douglas would have turned away a groom 
who had taught a young horse a bad habit, and 
he insisted that the huntsman should begin the 
education of a puppy as soon as the little crea- 
ture could open its eyes ; but he did not re- 
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member that the bad habits of his child, young 
as he was, were gaining strength every day, and 
that if he were not trained now to good, it might 
hereafter be too late. 

If Charles was disobedient, his father would 
laugh at what he called the boy having "a will 
of his own;" if he got into a passion, he would 
hold him at a little distance, and watch his 
tiny feet stamp upon the ground, and his pretty 
features distorted with rage, and then he would 
turn away, amused rather than vexed by such 
a sight. It is no wonder, then, that at seven 
years old little Charles Douglas was thought a 
tyrant by the servants, and was spoilt and tire- 
some even to his own father. 

It was about this time that Mr Stanley first 
came to the country. Mr Boyle, the clergy- 
man, who had lived there for a great many 
years, had gone back to England, and Mr 
Stanley then succeeded to the pretty little 
church, standing scarcely half a mile from Mr 
Douglas's house. In the many years that Mr 
Boyle had lived there, he and our little hero 
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had met but once ; and that was not a very- 
friendly meeting, for the whip of the former was 
laid pretty sharply on the back and shoulders of 
the child. 

Perhaps Charles felt, however harsh the treat- 
ment might be, that he had deserved it ; for 
though he screamed at the time, more from rage 
than pain, he never told any one of what had 
happened, and contented himself with ever after- 
wards keeping out of Mr Boyle s way, and dis- 
liking first him and then Mr Stanley ; although 
he had no reason to give for the latter antipathy, 
beyond this, that Mr Stanley lived in the same 
house that Mr Boyle had done. 

This dislike seemed at first very likely to last, 
for Charles did not feel a greater wish to avoid 
Mr Stanley, than Mr Stanley did to avoid 
Charles. On the morning after he had arrived 
at his new home, the young clergyman had gone 
•out to see the garden. There were many pretty 
beds of flowers ; but still it was a sad sight, for 
the loveliest were pulled up by the roots, or 
trampled down and nearly hid in the grouni 
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The taller ones had their branches all broken, 
and many a lovely lily, that the day before had 
looked proudly up to the sun, was now wither- 
ing away, with its pretty leaves shrivelled, and 
its stems hanging down. 

"What can this mean?" said Mr Stanley, 
thinking aloud, and not fancying any one was 
near to answer the question ; but the gardener, 
who had seen him leaving the house, was by his 
side in a moment, and in his indignation, for- 
getting that he now for the first time saw his 
new master, he pointed to the beds. " There, 
jsir," he said, " there is the work of a summer 
destroyed. If it had been in the time of my 
late master he would not have cared, and per- 
haps no more would I : but I was proud that 
you should see it, sir, as it was ; and now if 
every horse in the stable had broken loose, it 
could not have been worse." 

" But what has happened ? " asked Mr Stan- 
ley, still looking with astonishment on the 
broken flowers. " The horses have got loose ; 
they have trampled over everything." 
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"No, sir, not got loose — ^that would have 
been accident; but this is Master Douglas's 
work. He must make his pony jump over the 
beds ; and then, not content with that, he rode 
here, and there, and round about, and no one 
here to prevent him but the boy, who came 
running to tell me what was going on. If I 
ever meet him here again, sir, I " 

Mr Stanley did not wait to hear the intentions 
of the gardener, so I cannot tell you what they 
were. He was satisfied with this first intro- 
duction to Master Douglas ; but he was destined 
to hear many more of his exploits ; and during 
the first few days there was not a cottage he 
visited that did not ring with complaints of 
the mischievous feats Master Douglas had com- 
mitted, or it was feared he would commit. 

It happened that about a week after Mr 
Stanley's arrival, he was riding through a 
pretty shaded wood, when he heard the voice 
of a child shouting and hallooing ; then there 
was a long merry laugh, and the echo of the 
hill rang so softly and prettily with the happy 
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sound, that Mr Stanley reined in his horse 
and listened. 

A moment after, a little boy, mounted on a 
small beautiful pony, sprang from the thicket 
by his side. He took no notice of Mr Stanley 
beyond a look of surprise on first seeing him ; 
and then raising himself in the stirrups, and 
glancing his eye along the steep side of the hill, 
he cried, "You need not look there, Hugh, 
I am here. Here Luah, here ! " and once more 
the wood rang with his merry laugh of delight ; 
for Luah, a large and shaggy deer-hound, had 
scarcely heard the sound of his voice, when 
springing down the steep, and clearing every 
thicket at a bound, it fawned and gambolled 
round its young master. 

Mr Stanley looked at the boy, the pony, and 
the deer-hound, and felt so great a wish to 
make friends with all three, that, bringing his 
horse a little nearer, he said, " Shall we finish 
our ride together, my little fellow?" 

The boy glanced at the pretty Arab on 
which Mr Stanley rode, rather than at himself. 
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*'If you like it, we shall;" then in a moment 
he added, "Will you tell me who you are?" 

Mr Stanley did tell him, when, touching his 
pony with the whip, so as to make it spring 
forward, "Then I do not want to know you," 
he said, "and will ride alone." He bent his 
little haughty head as some offended prince 
might have done, and giving the usual signal 
to his friend Luah to follow, moved slowly 
away. 

Mr Stanley smiled, and turned his horse's 
head in another direction ; but he thought so 
much about the little boy, and so much of the 
happy laugh that had first pleased him, and 
of the sweet voice in which he had answered 
" If you like it, we shaU," that by the time he 
had reached home, he had, I believe, quite for- 
gotten the angry look, and the very uncourteous 
determination to ride alone. 

From this time little Charles Douglas often 
met Mr Stanley in his rides ; but though every 
time he longed more and more to have a nearer 
view of the pretty Arab, he never allowed him- 
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seK one glance. " If I could meet it with the 
groom," he used to think, " how much I should 
like it ; but I will never look at it while he is 
riding." And with such determination did he 
keep to this resolve, that Mr Stanley, who had 
never heard the story of Mr Boyle and the 
riding-whip, began soon to tire of the effort to 
make friends, and at last forgot even that h6 
had ever wished to know more of the little 
boy. 

Six months after this time that wish was 
revived, and I shall tell you how. He was 
coming home one summer evening, and as it 
was getting late, he had crossed over a green 
field, hoping to get out on the high-road. In 
this he was disappointed: there was a high 
hedge through which he could not pass ; and 
he was going slowly along in the hope of 
finding a gate, when once more he heard the 
voice of little Charles Douglas, caDing loudly 
to Hugh. 

I must tell you who Hugh was. He had 
been the groom who had taken charge of Mrs 
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Douglas's horse, and who had always ridden 
out with her. When she died, the horse and 
Hugh seemed no longer to belong to any one ; 
but they lived on together in the stables. Zora 
would neigh loudly if Hugh disappeared for a 
moment; and the only thing that ^ ever could 
make Hugh angry, was when, to tease him, 
some of the other grooms would, as he used to 
say, speak disrespectfully of Zora. 
. Whilst Charles was still a baby, Hugh took 
no notice of him ; but no sooner did he become 
the possessor of a little pony, and begin his 
first lessons in riding, than the long^disused 
frock-coat and leathern belt, which poor Hugh 
had put away with the intention of never using 
any more, were brought out ; and Charles's 
pony never came to the door, if it were only 
for its little master to ride round the old grass-, 
plot in front of the house, that Hugh and Zora 
were not in readiness to follow. 

From poor Hugh, or " good Hugh," as he was 
generally called, Charles could learn no harm ; 
but neither was he likely to learn much good, 
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for Hugh never spoke. If he disapproved of 
Charles's conduct at any time, he gave no sign 
of doing so. When the little boy stopped his 
pony, Zora and its rider would stand still at a 
respectful distance. K he galloped across the 
fields, Zora would follow lightly over the green 
turf, so as always to keep him in view ; and if 
he prepared for a leap, too much for him and 
his pony, Hugh would tremble for his safety, 
but make no attempt to dissuade him from it. 
In short, when Hugh did speak, it was an as- 
tonishment to all who heard ; and Hugh, at the 
moment Mr Stanley rode up, was speaking. 
"They are gypsies. Master Douglas," he said, 
" and do not deserve anything." 

" I do not care whether they are gypsies or 
not," answered the boy ; " I want the money, so 
give it to me." 

Perhaps the unusual length of Hugh's last 
sentence made him feel it was too soon to speak 
again, for he gave no answer. 

" Are you deaf, Hugh ? " cried little Charles, 
in an angry voice ; "give me the money, I say!" 
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"I can't, Master Douglas ; I have none.*' 

"Then I will give the shoes and stockings 
off my feet^ and when nurse sees me she will 
be angry, but I do not care for that." 

Hugh watched him for a moment, then 
slowly dismounting, he raised the boy in his 
arms, and without uttering a word placed him 
on the pony. 

In vain Charles tried to free himself from so 
strong a grasp : he kicked and screamed, but 
all would not do; Hugh held him on the 
saddle, and quietly taking the rein under his 
own care, prepared to lead him away. 

At that moment, Mr Stanley coidd not resist 
the desire of knowing how so strange a scene 
was to end. He fancied the hedge was lower 
where he stood, and slightly raising the bridle 
of his pretty Arab, it raised its head in the 
air, gave a pleased snort in token of obedience, 
and the next moment landed its master in 
safety on the high-road. 

His sudden appearance stayed for a moment 
Charles's burst of grief and rage ; then turning 
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quickly towards him, his little face inflamed 
with passion, " You will lend me the money, 
Mr Stanley," he said, " and I will pay you back 
ten times as much when I get home and see 
papa. Look, she has not even got shoes or 
stockings on!" and he pointed to a little girl 
who stood crying and looking very wretched by 
the side of the road. 

Mr Stanley gave the money, and from this 
time Charles condescended to give a slight — 
very slight, bow as he passed, but it went no 
further; and the young clergyman could not 
help sometimes laughing at the thought, of 
how long, and how vainly, he had tried to gain 
the notice of a little boy of seven years old. 

Two other meetings I must t^ll you of, and 
then we shall go back to where our story began. 
The first was three or four months after the 
scene with the gypsies. Mr Stanley with some 
other gentlemen were standing looking into a 
large park, where two droves of cattle had met, 
and where a desperate but unequal fight was 
going on between a large and stately bull, be- 
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longing to the farm, and one little more than 
half its size. The two animals met with a loud 
and terrible roar; then, going back a few yards, 
rushed again at each other so angrily, that no 
one seemed willing to interfere, and even the 
farmers to whom they belonged, looked on at a 
distance. You may fancy, therefore, the aston- 
ishment and horror of the whole party, when 
little Charles Douglas was seen pushing his 
way through the fence, and then, his whip 
raised in the air, making straight to where the 
enraged animals fought. For one moment all 
stood breathless with terror ; the next, — a, man, 
springing over the hedge, flew after the boy, 
and raised him in his arms. 

The whole party, thus relieved from inune- 
diate fear, galloped to the other side of the field, 
and, by shouting and hallooing, tried to attract 
the notice of the bulls ; but the enraged animals 
were too busily engaged with one another to 
know what had passed ; and, half scrambling, 
half tumbling through the fence, Hugh placed 
the boy in safety on the road, and then, appa- 

B 
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rently unconscious that either had escaped 
from danger, he stood silent as usual by his 
side. 

Mr Douglas, who had been one of the riding- 
party, and who could not by any means look 
upon the scene in the same quiet way that 
Hugh had done, jumped from his horse, took 
the boy in his arms, and still breathless from 
anxiety, exclaimed, "What could you mean, 
Charles ? What took you there ?" 

For a moment the child looked bewildered, 
then disengaging himself from his father's arms, 
"Did you not see, papa," he said, "the big bull 
was beating the little bull: I wanted to help 
the little one." 

That evening, as Mr Stanley sat alone in his 
room, he thought more than ever of little 
Charles Douglas. "What a pity," he said, 
" that such a child should be lost ! — and he 
will be lost, imguided, unrestrained as he is — 
Oh ! to shed the influence of our pure exalting 
religion on such a heart ! Many a full-grown 
man has less of generous feeling than he showed 
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to-day. Noble boy! He will never trample on 
those who are weaker than himself." 

The next day, Mr Stanley happened to call 
upon Mr Douglas ; he had often done so before, 
but in none of these visits had even happened 
to meet Charles. Upon this day, however, he 
was in the room ; but instead of taking any 
notice of his visitor, the uncourteous little gen- 
tleman hid himself behind the curtain. 

Mr Douglas had travelled in a great many 
countries ; so had Mr Stanley : and they began 
to talk of many pleasant things, and told many 
stories, till gradually Charles drawing nearer 
and nearer, at last fixed his eyes on the latter, 
and seemed listening to every word he spoke. 

This was not unobserved, but the conversa- 
tion continued as before, until it happened to 
turn upon the person in Ireland who was said 
to tame the wildest horse by only whispering 
in its ear. Mr Stanley laughed at the idea, 
but his laugh was interrupted by Charles ; for, 
putting his little hand into his, and looking up 
seriously in his face, he said, " I think you 
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could tame m€, and nurse says I am wilder 
than any horse." 

"Do you think so, my little fellow ?"* he 
said. 

"Yes, I like your voice; your voice would 
not make me angry, even if you did scold 
me." 

"Get along!" cried his father, laughing, but 
at the same time turning Charles from the 
room, — "get along! — He is getting too for- 
ward," he said, and then went on talking. But 
Mr Stanley was no longer so inclined to talk 
as before ; he wished Charles had not been 
sent away, and he began to think how very 
much he should like, as the boy himself had 
said, to try and tame him, and to try and bring 
out all the good feelings he saw striving with 
the evil ones in his little heart. " I may 
never have another opportunity like this," he 
thought ; " next time we meet, perhaps he 
will not even look at me;" and, vexed with 
himself, Mr Douglas, and the boy, he got up to 
go away. 
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Mr Stanley had left his own and his servant's 
horse standing at the door, but now he found 
the party much enlarged. There stood the 
pretty Arab pawing the ground impatiently; 
and there stood Zora still and gentle, and look- 
ing as if she wondered the other could behave 
so indiscreetly ; and there, too, saddled and 
bridled, stood Charles's little shaggy pony, with 
its master by its side. 

As soon as Mr Stanley appeared, the boy 
sprang up the steps. "Will you let me ride 
with you ?" he said. " I hope you wiU ; I have 
been waiting for you this long time to come 
out." 

' Mr Stanley was so delighted and so struck 
with Charles's gentle voice and look, that for a 
moment he could not answer ; then he took his 
hand in his, and only said, "Grod bless you, 
mychUd!" 

" Oh ! thank you, thank you ! " cried he. 
" I know you would not say * God bless you,' 
in that kind voice, if you would not let me go. 
Well now, I will teU you something;" and 
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drawing his new-found friend towards him, so 
that he could hear his whispered confession, he 
said, "Ever since you asked me to ride with 
you, a long time ago, I have wished that I had. 
I liked your voice then, but not so much — ^not 
nearly so much, as since you have been speak- 
ing to Papa." 

I should almost be afraid to tell you, for 
indeed I think you could scarcely believe, the 
pleasure it gave Mr Stanley at last to begin a 
friendship with little Charles Douglas. When 
he had first come to the country, many said 
that he would not long be their clergyman, for 
that he was very ill, and others said it was not 
that, but that he had known great sorrow ; and 
both were true. Mr Stanley was ill, and he 
had known great and bitter sorrow. He had 
had many brothers and sisters, but they were 
all dead; and there was, perhaps, something 
in the pretty gentle sound of Charles's voice, 
when he was not angry, and in his large dark 
eyes, that reminded him of the last sister he 
had lost, a little girl about Charles's age, who 
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looked and spoke always, as Charles looked 
and spoke when he was most gentle and most 
kind. 

"Whether this was exactly the case or not^ 
Mr Stanley, for a few minutes after they began 
their ride, felt very sad, till, remembering that 
he had most likely won Charles's heart by the 
many strange and wonderful things he had 
talked of with his papa, he determined now to 
amuse and interest him. 

As neither of you, my dear Eawdon or 
Harry, have ever been so fortunate as to take 
a walk or ride with Mr Stanley, you will not 
know how easy this was to him. There was 
not a bird or a flower — no, scarcely even a 
stone, that he could not tell something interest- 
ing about. " Do you hear that note ?" he would 
say, as his quick ear caught the song of some 
little bird in the distance ; and then he would 
tell all its pretty ways of life, — ^where it lived, 
how it fed, how it built its nest, and many other 
things, which, as Charles said, he never heard 
from anybody else. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr Stanley. — The Friendship increases. — The History of 
Yemen. — The Desert. — The jCamel. — The Arab's Hut. — 

The sick Child The Promise. — The Arab's Affection for 

his Horse Charles visits Mr Stanley. 

Mr Stanley had lived all his life in the coun- 
try, and nearly all his life in the open air ; and 
the song of birds and the breath of flowers were 
so well known to him, that every year, when 
the long and dreary winter months passed away 
and they came again, it seemed to him like 
the glad meeting with old and dear friends. 

On this first day, however, — the day that 
began his long -wished -for acquaintance with 
Charles Douglas, — ^he was anxious to make the 
boy speak for himself, and to find out all the 
good qualities he felt certain he possessed. 

" So your nurse tells you," he said, as they 
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were once more within sight of his home, — " so 
your nurse tells you that you are wilder than 
any horse ; how comes that, my little boy ? " 

"Because when I am angry I stamp and 
kick," answered Charles boldly, but turning 
away his head as if he expected, and did not 
wish to see, marks of surprise in the face of his 
new friend. " But then," he added, " it is her 
voice that makes me angry. I do not often 
kick Hugh, and I should Tiever be angry with 
you, Mr Stanley." 

" I hope not ; but your nurse must be better 
acquainted with wild horses than I am, for I 
never saw any stamp and kick at their keeper. 
I know that the one I am now riding, whose 
groom is to it much what your nurse is to you, 
will lick his hand and lay its head upon his 
shoulder, and will stand so gently and so stUl 
while he speaks, that it seems almost as if 
it understood what he says. Is it possible, 
then, that little Charles Douglas, with sense and 
reason, can be more unruly than an animal who 
has neither ? " 
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Perhaps Charles wished to turn the conver- 
sation, for he asked, " Is your groom very kind, 
— as kind as Hugh is to Zora and to me ? " 

" I hope so," said Mr Stanley. " My pretty 
Yemen has never been accustomed to, and 
could hardly bear, unkindness. Its iSrst master 
was an Arab, and their fondness for their horses 
fully equals that for their children ; indeed, the 
young Arab warrior and the Arab foal are 
reared together ; they have one nursery in com- 
mon ; and the fleet and gentle creature that 
bears its master untiringly through the day, 
lies down by his side at night. I will, if you 
like, tell you of my first introduction to the one 
I now ride, and by what accident it came into 
my possession." 

Charles's looks, more than his words, an- 
swered the question ; and Mr Stanley began : — 

"Eight years ago, I was travelling through 
that part of Arabia which, from the great 
riches it once possessed, has been called 'Arabia 
the happy.' Little sign of wealth or riches 
remained to be seen during the first part of my 
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journey, for it waa made through an almost 
endless desert of bumiDg sands. I had been 
at Mecca during the annual fair that is held 
there, and had left it, making one of the many 
who were to accompany a caravan through the 
desert. 

" Those who were acquainted with the coun- 
try through which we were to travel, had laid in 
provision sufl&cient for the journey. I had not ; 
and many days had not passed before I envied 
the patient persevering endurance of the poor 
camel, or, as their drivers aptly called them, 
'the ships of the desert.' 

"One pound of food, which I could have 
devoured at a meal, or a few small cakes of 
barley, thrown before them when we halted, 
seemed to carry them through their day's 
journey, though that day was from fifteen to 
eighteen hours. And if happily, among all the 
waste of burning sand, we were fortunate enough 
to discover a well, the long full draught they 
then swallowed made them independent for 
many a weary mile of their toilsome march. 
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" I have been told, and from what I have seen 
I can believe, that a camel may exist for fifteen 
days without tasting water. And yet that they 
do suffer from thirst has been proved, for if 
after a more than usual delay they scent, as 
they do, a spring at the distance of some miles, 
they hurry to the spot, and have been known 
to rush into the water, and drink so immo- 
derately as to die on the spot. 

"Nine days was the longest time I saw 
them so tried. What 'they may have borne 
after we parted company, I do not know : the 
caravan, with its merchants and pilgrims, con- 
tinued its weary way through the desert ; whUe 
I, with my horse and dog for my only com- 
panions, branched off into a very different scene. 

" I had set out with the intention of visiting 
the rich and beautiful province of Yemen, and 
reaching it, could not but think the sufferings 
of the desert well repaid by the little paradise 
to which they had led me. 

" I had left desert sands and scorching sun 
behind, and had come at once upon a land 
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that I knew to have no change of season — no 
cold and dreary winter, and what appeared 
to me at that time much less endurable, no 
scorching sun. Mild, beautiful spring reigns 
there through the whole year. 

" As night closed in, however, and I was still 
far from any sign of habitation, I began to' 
think I might pay dearly for the delight I had 
experienced in the change of scene. Tales 
that had been intended to enliven the hours 
spent in the desert, were now recalled with no 
very satisfactory feeling. Stories of sleeping 
children carried from the sides of their parents 
by the prowling hyaena, herds of famishing 
wolves in search of prey, and above all the usual 
address of the wandering Arab robber, ' Undress 
thyself; thy aunt (my wife) is in want of a 
garment,' sounded continually in my ear. 

"Eight glad I was, therefore, when a glim- 
mering light at a little distance convinced me 
I was near the hut of an Arab. Their well- 
known character for hospitality left me no fear 
of being kindly received ; but I, nevertheless. 
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me such things as I thought most likely to be 
of service. 

" Whether they were indeed of as much use 
as the grateful Arabs believed, or that the 
illness of the little girl would, without them, 
have taken at this time a favourable turn, I 
do not know ; but in the course of an hour she 
slept the first sleep she had enjoyed for many 
nights, and awoke with scarcely any remains of 
fever. 

"I repeated my prescription, and by the 
next day the little girl was by her happy 
parents pronounced to be out of danger ; and 
in the first grateful feeling of the moment, the 
father vowed that whatever I asked, though to 
the amount of half his wealth, it should be mine. 

" I knew that the oath of an Arab was sacred 
— ^that having once uttered the words, they could 
not be recalled ; and I have often thought that 
I took an unfair advantage of my knowledge, 
when I asked that he should exchange, for a 
bag of money, and a small portion of the valued 
medicine, the horse on which I now ride. It 
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was at that time scarcely a year old, and on 
my first entrance to the hut had been the only 
living thing that greeted me with a welcome. 
In the two days I spent there we had become 
intimate friends, and my heart was set upon 
carrying away this remembrance of Yemen 
and the Arab hut." 

"And so this was the way you made ac- 
quaintance with your pretty Yemen," said 
Charles, who had been listening attentively to 
Mr Stanley's story. " But was its master 
sorry to part with it when you gave him 
gold?" 

" Yes ; so sorry that I fear you would think 
me very hard-hearted, were I to describe his 
grief; the colt, he said, was to have been to 
his boy, what the mother had been to him. But 
in the midst of all his sorrow he remembered 
his vow ; and when for a moment I did relent, 
and made a faint offer to resign the foal, he 
looked upon the proposal as an insult. 'No, 
it was mine already,' he said ; and then throw- 
ing his arms round the neck of the animal, he 
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poured out his grief in the expressive language 
of his country. ' Yes, yes ; I have spoken the 
words/ he said : ' I have parted with thee, 
have sent thee from me. With my own lips, I 
have given thee, my own, my beautiful, my 
gentle one, I have given thee to the stranger ; 
he will take thee to his own land. Thou wilt 
be boimd with cords, fettered with chains and 
bridles, as is the custom of his country. Thou 
wilt be classed with beasts of burthen. Thou 
wilt be banished from the halls of thy master, 
as if unworthy of the same roof that covers 
him. And I have done this, — ^fit return I have 
made thee for thy gentleness and beauty.' 
Then, as if suddenly recollecting that he owed 
me, as he thought, a large debt of gratitude, 
he changed his address. * Yet thy new master 
is kind,' he said ; ' he will care for thee ; he will 
remember the hut of the Arab ; he will look 
upon thee as an exile from thy home, and will 
treat thee with fondness.' 

" To withdraw his thoughts from the foal, I 
asked some questions concerning the mother. 
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The merits of his horse is a welcome theme to 
the Arab ; and as he described many a day's 
hunt, many an hour in the battle-field, where 
the gentle docile disposition of the creature 
had, as he said, with the help of the Great 
Being, saved his life, I could scarcely wonder 
at the depth of love with which he seemed to 
regard her, *We have been reared together,' 
he said, *in the same tents. We have shared 
good and evil together. When a prisoner and 
bound, I did but strike my maimed foot upon 
her side, and she bore me over the desert, 
mocking the fleetness of our pursuers. When, 
bleeding and faint, I could no longer bestride 
my faithful animal, and sank upon the field of 
battle, she shielded my body with her own, and 
neighed for help for her master. And now,' he 
said, after a moment's pause, and again giving 
way to a burst of grief — ' and now I repay all 
by binding her free-bom colt a slave to the 
stranger !' We must hope," continued Mr 
Stanley, smiling, and caressing his pretty Ye- 
men, "that the poor Arab has not found its 
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change of lot so very grievous as the fears of 
his master pictured. But here we are, once 
more within sight of your home, my dear boy. 
This will not, I hope, be our last meeting ; and 
in the mean time, both you and I to-night will 
dream, I believe, of Arab steeds and Arab 
huts." 

Thus, then, ended their first ride ; but before 
its close, Charles had asked, and Mr Stanley 
had given, permission for his visiting him 
next day. I do not know what he dreamt of 
that night, but I know that all the evening he 
could talk of no one but Mr Stanley. He went 
to bed, that he might, he said, sleep, and not 
know how long it was tiU morning ; and when 
morning did come, he watched the clock, and 
thought the hands must have stopped, and that 
they never would point at the hour when he 
was to go ; but at last it did come, and he 
set out full of glee. 

But what was much more extraordinary than 
this, Mr Stanley had longed for the hour 
too, had looked at his watch, and had almost 
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fancied, like Charles, that it had stopped ; and 
when the little boy did come, he ran down 
stairs, and lifted him in his arms and welcomed 
him to his house. He did not say, " God bless 
you, my chUd !» now, but he blessed him in his 
heart ; and from that day, morning and evening, 
and at various times, did Mr Stanley pray that 
God might make Charles Douglas all that was 
good, and kind, and gentle, all that his little 
heart was formed to be, if well and rightly 
guided. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Charles's First "Wonder. — The Earwig's Eggs. — The spoiled 
Nest restored. — The Eggs removed and returned. — 
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Gratitude. — Anecdote of one of the Kings of Ceylon. — 
The Crocodile of Egypt. — Worship of the Crocodile at 
Thebes. — Crocodile Charmers in Ceylon. — Pearl-fishing. — 
Shark-Charmers. — Divers in Ceylon — and the South Seas, 
— Method of Diving for Pearls. — The English Governor 
and the Ambassadors. 



It was nearly two years after the first morning 
visit described in the last chapter, that your 
story began, as you may remember, by Mr 
Stanley's proposing a new amusement ; and it 
was the morning after that on which the agree- 
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ment had been made, that Charles ran into his 
friend's room panting and breathless. "A 
wonder, Mr Stanley, a wonder ! I have found 
out the first ; I am sure you do not know it, 
for you never told me ! Do you know that an 
earwig lays eggs, and sets upon them to hatch 
them ? yes, indeed, in the very same way that 
my little bantam does." 

If Mr Stanley did already know this wonder, 
he had not the heart to tell Charles that it was 
so. "I am very glad you have been so soon 
successful, my little Wonder-seeker," he said ; 
" now we shall try experiments." He took the 
box Charles had held fast closed in his hand, 
and opening the lid, discovered the poor im- 
prisoned earwig. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the boy, on seeing earth 
nest, and eggs all scattered through the box, 
" that is because I ran so fast, I had put them 
in altogether, raised nest and all exactly as she 
sat upon them." 

In his anxiety to repair the injury he had 
done, he wished to try his own power of nest- 
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making. « I am sure we can do it," said he ; 
but Mr Stanley thought not. " We will try first 
what the earwig will do;" and covering the 
open box with a large glass, they stood at a 
little distance to watch. 

Five minutes afterwards, Charles, who had 
scarcely yet dared to breathe, raised his eyes 
with such a look of delight, and seemed so 
nearly forgetting his promise of staying quite 
still, that Mr Stanley laid his hand upon his 
arm. He was quiet for a moment, but it was 
only for a moment ; the next he started for- 
ward. "Oh! she has, Mr Stanley," he cried, 
"she has, indeed, made another nest — a tiny 
little cell down into the earth, and there she 
has lifted up one egg and laid it in." 

This was quite true ; she had raised the egg 
in what you, Harry, the other day called an 
earwig's little pincers, but what wiser people 
call mandibles ; and so she did with one after 
another, till they were all stowed in safety ; 
when she placed herself upon them. 

For some time Charles continued to watch 
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with great patience ; but as the earwig seemed 
to have no further intention of moving, he at 
last grew tired, and going away in search 
of some other amusement, contented himself 
with coming from time to time to look at his 
prize. 

After he had been away for an hour or two, 
he fancied the nest looked as if it had been 
made deeper; and when he came again, the 
earwig was almost hid, scarcely even her 
"little pincers" were to be seen above the 
ground; so he began to fear that she would 
soon hide herself and her eggs altogether, and 
that by to-morrow morning he would see her 
no more. 

When next day did come, however, and he 
ran into Mr Stanley's room, he saw he had 
nothing to fear, for his friend smiled and beck- 
oned to him. "Where were the eggs when 
you saw them last ? " he asked. 

"Down deep in the nest." 

"And where do you think they are now?" 
He pointed to the box, and Charles saw them 
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all ranged one after another round the edge of 
the glass. "Did yon do that?" he asked, 
looking rather disappointed ; " why did you 
take them out ? " 

Mr Stanley assured him he had not done 
so. 

"What can it mean?" he asked. 

" Look and try if you cannot find out ; " but 
Charles looked, and looked in vain. " I think 
I know," said his friend : " we placed the box 
upon the chimney-piece ; the earth has got 
quite dry — ^too dry for the safety of the eggs, 
so the earwig has brought them quite close 
to the edge of the glass, where you see there is 
still a very small quantity of moisture left." 

Charles clapped his hands. " How wise you 
are, Mr Stanley! I never thought of that. Now 
we will go and prove if you are right. That 
will be trying experiments, you know ; " and he 
ran away and returned in a moment with some 
water. " Shall we drop it all round the nest," 
he said, " and make it quite moist, and see if 
she will come back after that ? " They did so, 
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and had scarcely replaced the glass, when the 
busy earwig prepared to return to her nest, and 
bringing the eggs one after another, she placed 
them in the cell. 

Charles's delight was very great, and day 
after day he continued to watch his wonder, 
as he always called it, and to drop water on the 
ground, providing in every way for the comfort 
of his earwig. 

" I see our new pet likes to have a drawing- 
room as well as a bed-room," he said one day ; 
" for do you not observe, Mr Stanley, regularly 
every morning she takes the eggs into the first 
cell, that she made so very deep, and at night 
she puts them back into the little hole that is 
scarcely down into the ground at all?" 

" Can the experiment of the water not help 
you to find out a reason for that?" asked his 
friend. " Think, Charles, and see if you cannot 
have the pleasure of discovering it yourself." 

Charles shook his head. " Oh ! there is no 
hope, no chance," he said ; " do you tell me 
why it is, and then, when it is too late, I shall 
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see how stupid I was, and wonder I did not 
find it out before." 

" During the day, when the sun shines into 
the room, the earth at the top becomes dry, 
and the eggs would probably shrivel up ; so she 
takes them into the deep cell, where there is 
more moisture. At night the little vault would 
be too cold, and she places them, therefore, in 
the small cell." 

Charles looked grave. " What are you think- 
ing about ? " asked Mr Stanley. 

"I was thinking how wonderful it is," he 
said, " that the same God who made the large 
mountains, and all the great oceans, should 
have thought of making a little earwig to have 
so much sense. For she must have sense, you 
know, Mr Stanley, or she would never take all 
this trouble about her eggs. Would you not 
fancy that she would lay them in some little 
quiet part, and then think no more about them, 
but let them come out with the sun, or any 
way ? " 

" An earwig, not having what you call sense, 
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does not make God's works less wonderful, my 
dear boy," said his friend. " The instinct that 
is given to all animals, is not less His gift than 
if they had the same sense that is given to you. 
It is instinct that teaches the earwig to care 
for her eggs, as you have seen ; and it is instinct 
that teaches all insects and all animals what is 
for their good and safety. I remember hearing 
it said, that a mouse that had lived all its life 
in a mine, and had, consequently, no reason to 
know that a cat was its most fatal enemy, had 
been brought above ground, and when intro- 
duced to a large tortoiseshell cat, showed not 
the least sign of fear ; but I have always 
doubted the truth of the story, and my principal 
reason for doing so is, having one day seen a 
covey of little partridges, newly burst from the 
shell, run cowering in the greatest terror among 
the long grass, the moment a hawk appeared at 
some distance in the air. 

" As they were not many minutes old, they 
could have known nothing of the evil intentions 
which had brought the hawk there ; the natural 
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instinct, therefore, of the little helpless creatures 
must have warned them of their danger, and so 
I think it must have been with the mouse." 

" Did not the cat spring upon it at once, and 
did not that frighten it ? " 

" The cat did spring, but the mouse was con- 
lined in a lantern, so that the glass protected it, 
and it showed, it is said, no fear. Did you ever 
hear, Charles," Mr Stanley went on, " of a cat 
and a mouse who lived on the most friendly 
terms with each other ? " 

" No ! that would really be a wonder ; did 
you ever hear of it, Mr Stanley ? and do you 
beKeve it ? " 

*' I have not only heard but seen it," he said ; 
"and at the same time other things equally 
strange. Sit down by me, and as I know there 
is nothing you like so much as to listen to a 
story, I shall tell you one. When I was last 
in Paris, I heard a great deal of a man who was 
said to have an extraordinary power of taming 
different animals. I felt very curious to see 
him, yet put it off from day to day ; at last I 
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went and found him on the point of setting out 
for England. * Ah ! I am too late/ said I, for 
the well-covered, well-filled waggon was already 
at the door. 

" ' Yes, Monsieur, they are all packed for 
the journey,' he said, 'all but the last cage. If 
Monsieur will step in here, he can see it ; but 
there is nothing wonderful here.' He pointed 
to a large cage ; it must have been five or six 
feet square, and it was some time before I could 
believe that I saw aright. 

" In the middle reposed a large Angora cat, 
with long black silky hair. It seemed to feel 
itself the monarch of the cage, and from time to 
time looked condescendingly round, as if kindly 
eyeing its subjects. These were of a very 
mixed sort : first, there were two pretty turtle- 
doves ; they had a nest in one comer, and while 
the hen sat covering her eggs with the same 
care as your little friend the earwig, the other 
repeated its soft pretty coo-coo for her amuse- 
ment. Then there were two black and white 
mice, who ran about picking up seeds and 
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crumbs, and paying not the least attention to 
the cat, or a large hawk perched above their 
heads. Let me see ! I must not forget any of 
the Ust. There was a large green Uzard, a guinea- 
pig, a rabbit, a common house-rat, a pair of 
hedge-sparrows, and a large grey parrot. 

" The last bowed very civilly as we entered, 
and gracefully waving one claw in the air, seemed 
to request we would take chairs and be seated. 

" * Is this all you have to say to the gentle- 
man, Nanine ? ' said the man in a kind voice, 
smoothing down the ruflBied plumage of the 
bird. And it must, I fear, have been more 
accomplished than little Charles Douglas ; for, 
though a native of Paris, it answered in very 
good English, *Not at all.' Then turning 
graciously to me, 'Your first visit is it, eh? 
We all live together, you see ; very odd, very 
odd.' I could not help laughing, and was 
joined by the parrot and its master, both of 
whom seemed to enjoy the joke as much as 
if they were not accustomed to hear it repeated 
at least a hundred times a-day. 
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"Our conversation did not go any farther; 
but there was no want of amusement, and the 
sparrows next caught my notice. They had 
built a nest ; but some little comfort was neces- 
sary for the coming brood : and the hay, straw, 
and little branches, of which their future home 
was made, not being a soft enough bed for the 
little featherless creatures to lie upon, they de- 
termined, as no other material was at hand, to 
secure some of the long soft hair of their neigh- 
bour, the cat. One, accordingly, hopped upon 
its back ; while the other, by way, I suppose, of 
calling its attention from the proceedings of the 
other, attacked its front paws, and both pulled 
away most busily. 

" At last the patience of the solemn-looking 
puss was exhausted, and raising one paw in 
the air, it pinned the poor sparrow to the 
ground." 

Charles's look of horror made Mr Stanley 
interrupt his story. "You need not look so 
shocked," he said ; " poor puss was much too 
well educated to inflict more than a moment's 
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fear on the little robber : and even this, I be- 
lieve, it did not do ; for, disengaging itseK, and 
smoothing its ruffled feathers, with an angry 
cliirp of defiance, it once more began the attack. 
The men then came in to remove the cage, and 
I was obliged to go before the fight was de- 
cided." 

"What an impudent little fellow it must 
have been ! I hope it got some of the nice 
soft hair, though ; for Angora cats have such 
a quantity, it could well spare a little to the 
young sparrows. I remember the first I ever 
saw ; I thought it so big — oh, so big ! — and then 
when I put my hands upon it, it seemed scarcely 
to have any body at all, — it was all hair, and 
felt so soft and warm. It was not black, though, 
like your friend ; it was a brownish white." 

" Yes, the real Angora cat is always so ; but 
those known by the same name in this country 
are all colours, and are, I think, far handsomer : 
they have more beauty, and all the mild gentle 
nature of the real Angora." 

" I should like to see one quite black ; I 
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wonder where the large cage is now. It was 
very cunning in the Uttle sparrow to attack the 
front paws, and take off the attention of poor 
puss, while the other pulled away at the hair 
on its back. That was the way poor papa lost 
his breakfast in Ceylon ; did you ever hear that, 
Mr Stanley ? I should like to tell you a story, 
when you tell me so many." Mr Stanley had 
never heard it, and Charles began. 

" When papa was with his regiment in Cey- 
lon, he went out with a party to shoot elephants ; 
and how do you think they travelled? They 
had only fifteen miles to go, but they were 
too lazy to walk or ride, so they determined 
to sail down the river in a little canoe ; but 
to make themselves more comfortable, they 
fastened two canoes together, and then had a 
little roof built over them with the leaves of 
the cocoa-nut tree. 

" They got on board in very good spirits, but 
they were soon tired enougli ; for, after sailing 
for ten hours, they had only gone three miles. 
Tliey thought at this rate they would never get 
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in time for the elephants, so they determined 
after all to walk, and away they went for the 
other twelve miles. 

"I do not know how it was, but papa got 
separated from all the others. He said that 
the perfume of the orange-trees that grew all 
round was so delicious, he could never get past 
without pulling large branches of the flowers. 
Then he met whole regiments of monkeys ; 
some very large, that looked like little old men 
all dressed in black, with long white beards, 
and others that went hopping about and look- 
ing so impudent. But he was stopped by other 
things that were less pleasant than these, and 
that was the land-leeches that swarmed about 
in such quantities all over the ground. They 
fastened on his feet and legs, and got even 
through his stockings, and bit so hard that he 
was obliged to stop again, and again, to take 
them off; but even when he did take them 
off his legs, they fastened on his hands, and 
that was as bad. 

** I must not forget to tell you one thing ; — 
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papa had been walking slowly along the banks 
of a stream, and when he had climbed up a 
bright green mossy bank, he saw the rest of the 
party a far way on before. They had sent back 
a man to tell him that, as he had been so lazy, 
he must breakfast by himself, for that they had 
all finished, and had gone on. 

" They looked back to see if he had got the 
message, I suppose, and papa was too hungry 
to care whether he breakfasted alone or not ; 
so he shouted out 'Very well, very well !' and 
in one moment every tree, and bush, and flower, 
and stone seemed to call out * Very well, very 
well, very well !' for it was sounding aU round 
him. 

" At first he was so surprised, that I believe 
he thought it was a land of fairies ; but then 
he remembered what he had heard of extra- 
ordinary echoes, and he knew that this must be 
one ; so he laughed at himself for having been 
so startled, and immediately all the little hills 
laughed too. I wonder what any one would 
have thought who had come up and found him 
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standing there ; for he said that the more the 
echo laughed, the more he did so, and of course 
the more he laughed, the more the merry echo 
answered. How I should have liked to have 
been there ! Poor Nep thought its master had 
gone mad, and sat looking up in his face moan- 
ing most piteously. Well, then, when he was 
quite tired, he walked down the hill, and came 
to what was called the rest-house, where his 
friends had breakfasted ; but it was not a very 
comfortable resting-place, for there were only 
two rooms with bare walls, and no table, and 
no seat of any kind ; besides, it was so dirty, 
that he thought it would be better to sit down 
under the shade of a large tree, and that was 
the way he lost his breakfast ; for he had 
scarcely begun to unpack his basket, when, on 
looking up, he saw perched upon the branch 
above him a large crow, who, with its head on 
one side, was peering most wistfully at the 
good fare. 

" He did not mind it much at first, but it 
came nearer and nearer, opening its great beak. 
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and calling with its hoarse voice. So he tried to 
frighten it away ; and while so doing, another 
crow, coming quietly up behind him, flew off 
with his breakfast, — at least, with the large cake 
made of rice ; so that poor papa was obliged to 
eat the meat without any bread. 

" The crows ate quicker than he did, or 
perhaps they hid the loaf, that they might come 
and see what more they could get, for they 
were back in a few ininutes. But papa was 
too cunning for them this time ; and though 
they cried louder and hoarser than ever, he 
did not look up, but finished his breakfast, and 
then, very good-naturedly, he says, left them the 
crumbs." 

When Charles had finished his story, and 
made Mr Stanley allow that the wild crows had 
been quite as cunning, and more impudent, 
than the tame sparrow, he went on : "How 
soft and sweet the voice of the echo is ! Oh ! I 
see, after all, that the wonders of the country 
are much more beautiful than those I wanted to 
look for in the town ; but you must allow, Mr 
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Stanley, that though, as you said the other day, 
we need not go far to look for wonders, because 
they are on every side, still, if we were to travel 
a great way, we should find many more : there 
is no echo here like the one papa heard in 
Ceylon ; and we never see elephants here, or 
crocodiles. Papa has often promised to teU me 
some more about Ceylon, and what he used to 
do there, but he is always away from home, and 
I never have time to see him. "Will you tell 
me something about elephants ?" 

" I hear our horses at the door, I think," 
said Mr Stanley. " Mite wiU be indignant if 
you keep it waiting ; but as we go along, per- 
haps I may be able to tell you something about 
elephants, and even crocodiles. I have been 
reading lately a good deal about both. That 
large book upon the table is an account of a 
visit to Ceylon, and if my recollections do not 
satisfy you, we cannot do better, when we come 
home, than look for some passages that will 
interest us both." 

Charles, as was generally the case, was more 
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than satisfied with Mr Stanley's proposal He 
skipped down stairs, insisted upon holding the 
bridle of the pretty Arab till his friend had 
mounted, and then springing on his well-named 
and much-loved Mite, he cantered off in great 
glee. 

For some time they kept their way over 
the bright green fields, the light step of the 
Arab scarcely bending the blades of grass as 
it bounded over them ; and the tiny foot of 
little Mite, in its anxiety to join its fleeter 
companion, hardly resting long enough on the 
field-daisy to injure its pretty head or fragile 
stem. 

" At length they came to a shady lane 
with large trees on either side : their branches 
met in the middle, so that it seemed all like 
a long cool pleasant bower ; and the rich green 
leaves made so good a shade, that it was 
only now and then that a bright gleam of sun- 
shine was allowed to fall on the soft moss, 
and to kiss away the dewdrops that still lay 
upon it. 
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" This," said Charles, reining in his pony, 
as Mr Stanley slackened his pace, — "this is 
exactly the place you like to go slow in, so it 
will do delightfully for your stories ; only I 
am afraid it is all so still, and soft, and lovely 
here, that you would like better to talk of wild 
buds and flowers, or perhaps of the Garden of 
Eden, as you did the other day, so delightfully — 
oh, so delightfully ! I am sure there must have 
been a long, beautiful, endless bower in Eden, 
just like this one. Do not you think so, Mr 
Stanley ? " 

Mr Stanley smiled kindly on his little com- 
panion, for he never felt that he loved him so 
well, as when the whole of his little heart seemed, 
as now, full of love and admiration for God's 
beautiful works. 

" If I do wish to speak of the Garden of Eden, 
and you to hear of elephants and crocodiles," 
he said, "we may both be satisfied, for the 
country you have asked about is known by the 
name of ' The Garden of Eden.' 

" The never-ending summer and the unequalled 
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beauty and richness of vegetation, have gained 
it that name. There, it is said, * seedrtime and 
harvest never cease,' and cold and winter are 
alike unknown. The magnificent depth of forest 
is, I believe, scarcely surpassed in America ; 
and the richness and beauty of flowering trees, 
and of creeping and clinging plants, winding 
their slight, beautiful stems round the huge 
monarchs of the wood, and hanging in bright 
festoons from branch to branch, are unequalled. 
You mentioned your papa having gathered the 
orange-flower ; you might have added jessa- 
mines, and a hundred others, equally rich in 
perfume and loveliness. 

" Those parts of scenery which in our own 
mountain home we call grand and beautiful, 
from the very absence of vegetation, in Ceylon 
take quite a different character ; and the rich 
cultivated valley is not more smiling, soft, and 
beautiful, than the highest mountains. 

" With us the bare rock has a beauty and 
grandeur that remind us of the ages that 
have passed over, and have left it unchanged. 



I 
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As the hand of God formed it at the begin- 
ning of the world, it stands now. And those 
born in such scenery, would not, I believe, ex- 
change it for any that the world can boast ; 
but the rocks and mountains of Ceylon do not 
speak less of the hand that has clothed them 
in verdure. 
. " There are no bare and stately heights, but 
there are heights brilliant with their many- 
coloured flowers, and almost dazzling from the 
richness of the green moss. With us a water- 
fall will dash itself down the steep face of the 
rock, and foam and boil in the basin below ; 
but, in Ceylon, the dancing spray of some of the 
largest cataracts can only from time to time 
be seen sparkling in the sunshine, for a cur- 
tain of graceful branches and a rich mass of 
foliage almost conceal it from view. Ceylon 
merits, if any earthly land can merit, a compa- 
rison to the Garden of Eden. But it is the 
elephants and crocodiles, my dear boy, that 
interest you at the present moment, so I shall 
no longer keep you in suspense. 
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" In some parts of Ceylon elephants are said 
to be so numerous, that it is found necessary 
to pla.ce ladders against the trees for the safety 
of travellers : and this precaution has probably 
saved many from an unpleasant adventure ; for 
though an elephant, except in self-defence, will 
not always attack man, they have frequently 
been known to do so. Getting out of the reach 
of their huge and heavy feet (for they trample 
their enemy to death), is generally sufficient for 
safety, their trunks being probably too tender 
to allow of their using them as a deadly weapon, 
though, when enraged, they wiU sometimes strike 
with that sure and deadly force that requires no 
second blow. One instance is told of a wounded 
elephant, who, when flying from- the fire of the 
hunters, passed by a buffalo, and with one 
stroke of his gigantic trunk laid him dead on 
the path." 

Charles asked how it was that any single shot 
could kill an elephant, when no steel or armour 
was so strong as its skin. "He could not fancy," 
he said, " how the ball did not glance off, or 
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even if it did pierce the skin, how it could kill 
so huge an animal" 

"This," said Mr Stanley, "is what makes 
elephant-hunting so dangerous to young begin- 
ners. Many of them are not aware o^ or ^are too 
hunied and anxious to take certain aim at the 
only spot that secures generally instantaneous 
death. The brain of the animal is very small 
in proportion to the size of its huge head ; it 
fills scarcely an eighth part of its prominent fore- 
head ; but there, and there only, will the ball 
of the best shot secure the death of the ele- 
phant. Custom, I suppose, steadies the hand 
and quickens the eye, for we seldom hear of an 
elephant-hunter not securing the animal he is 
in pursuit of.» I have read of nine, and, if I 
mistake not, even fifteen elephants killed in one 
day by the same gun." 

" I have always thought," said Charles, 
" that elephants were so gentle, that, even in 
a wild state, they would not hurt a harmless 
traveller ; but I suppose this is not the case, or 
it would not be necessary to place the ladders 
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you speak of. Have they, as you said of the 
lion the other day, gained a better character 
than they deserve ? " 

" I fear that in this particular, at least, they 
have ; for there are many instances of wild 
elephants, without any cause for irritation, 
trampling some helpless being to death, and 
then returning quietly to their thickets, as if 
satisfied with the work they had done. They 
are, however, sageujious and faithful, and have 
proved themselves generous. But what is 
there, Charles, in all this created world, with- 
out some quality, that, if we consider it rightly, 
would not raise it in our estimation? When 
God looked upon the world He had made, 
He said that it was very good ; and there 
is good in everything. The most hated, the 
most despised of all animals have their good 
qualities. The fox and the wolf — ^run down, 
hunted, and exterminated in every country — 
show more tenderness to their young than does 
the gentle and affectionate dove. 

" The wolf will tear off' her own hair to 
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spread over the nest or lair of her cubs ; and 
for the first two months, the keenest hunger 
would not entice her to leave them for a mo- 
ment. All that time she is supplied by her 
companion, who by night wanders about in 
search of food, and by day keeps constant 
guard ; and till they are able to protect them- 
selves— tiU they are six or eight months old, 
she never wearies of her watchful care. No, 
there is nothing formed on earth, in which there 
is no good. When we go home, I will, if you 
wish it, read you an anecdote I met with the 
other day of a wolf ; it will prove to you that 
they can even be affectionate to man." 

So many things to hear, to listen to, and 
to think of, almost confused little Charles ; 
and very often, after leaving Mr Stanley, he 
found he was obliged to lie awake in his little 
bed, to arrange, as he said, everything in his 
own mind. He scarcely knew now what he 
wished most to hear about, but after some 
little time he decided to go back to the ele- 
jihants. 
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"Can you tell me any of the very good 
traits you speak of," he said, — " any that 
showed gratitude to their friends and masters ? 
that is what makes me like them the best. 
Oh ! if I were an elephant I too could show 
when I am grateful; but I have no strength 
like them — I never can do anything. Do you 
know, Mr Stanley," he went on, and the 
colour rose in his young cheek as he spoke, 
" sometimes when I am alone, and thinking of 
any very kind thing that papa has said or done 
for me, or when I am thinking of you, it is 
almost like pain, but that is because I never 
can even tell you that I am grateful. I did not 
know at first what it could be that made me 
feel in that way, — ^not till you told me the 
pretty story of the deaf and dumb boy who 
said gratitude was the memory of the heart. 
Then I knew what it was I had so often felt." 

There were times when little Charles Douglas 

spoke, that Mr Stanley could not answer ; for 

when he saw the flushed cheek and beautiful 

eyes of the child raised to his with such a look 

E 
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of trusting love, his own heart had the full 
feeling the boy had tried to describe. It 
seemed to him that God had sent a little holy 
being for him to guard, and guide, and he 
blessed him, and prayed for strength to guard 
and guide him rightly. 

For some time longer they continued to talk, 
and then, by degrees, came back again to the 
elephants. "I do not know that at this moment 
I recollect any peculiar proof of grateful feel- 
ing," said Mr Stanley. "There is one story 
told of long ago, which has been handed down, 
from generation to generation. Such as it is 
you shall hear it. 

" One of the kings of Ceylon, who was hated 
by his subjects, had been driven from his 
throne, and cast into prison; but not content 
with this, they frequently exposed him to the 
insults and taunts of his enemies. On one of 
these occasions, when the king was confined 
in a large court, with heavy iron gates, the 
queen, who was forced to see all the indignities 
with which her husband was treated, and who 
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feared that her little baby might be exposed to 
stiU greater misery, desired the nurse to dress 
the child in his most costly robes, and lay it 
before the state elephant, that she might see 
it trampled to pieces, rather than allow it to 
live to be a prisoner and a slave. 

"The poor woman did not dare to disobey 
the queen ; she dressed the little prince, covered 
his baby arms, and neck, and forehead, with 
rich jewels, and then weeping very bitterly, laid 
him on the ground before the elephant, and 
turned away that she might not see his deatL 

"The huge creature bent his head close to 
the little prince ; and then, gently and carefully 
pushing him aside, with a great effort he burst 
the chain that held him, rushed through the 
crowd, and threw himself upon the strong gates 
of the court. They gave way, and bending 
down by the side of his royal master, the king 
placed himself on the back of the faithful 
animal, and then trusted to his sagacity for the 
rest. He could not have done more wisely. 
The terrified crowd gave way, and the elephant, 
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rushing through the streets, carried him in 
safety to the sea-shore, where he embarked for 
another country. 

" After an absence of three years, it is said, 
he returned with a large army, and punishing 
his rebellious subjects, regained his throne. 
You will be glad to hear he did not forget the 
good service of the elephant, who, for the 
remainder of his life, was treated with so 
much respect, that no less than seven villages 
were appointed to furnish it with food and 
attendants ! Was this sufficient gratitude, 
Charles?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I like that very much ; I like 
the elephant, and I like the king. I am so 
glad he had not forgotten all about it, in the 
three years he was away; that would have 
been a terrible thing. I did not like the story 
you told me of the soldier who killed the poor 
little bird, when it flew into his bosom to get 
away from the hawk. I could not sleep after 
that ; but I shall have nice happy dreams to- 
night, about the good, grateful elephant, and 
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the grateful king : I should never tire of 
hearing about them. Can you tell me any- 
more, Mr Stanley? Or you said you had 
read about crocodiles, too, in the 'Visit to 
Ceylon ; ' will you tell me about them ? " 

His friend agreed. "They are a far less 
interesting acquaintance than the elephant," he 
said. "I fear I shall find no grateful traits 
to relate ; and imless their seizing upon every 
poor stray dog and thirsty deer, and dragging 
them down to their coral caves, be a sign of 
hospitality, I fear they have scarcely one virtue 
to boast of." 

"From all the prints or drawings I have 
seen of crocodiles, I should not have fancied 
they travelled much faster than our black 
snails at home. They look such slothful 
animals." 

" You are quite right, they are both slothful 
and cowardly ; but as they inhabit streams, 
tanks, and ponds, they have many opportunities 
of securing their prey. Sometimes they seize 
upon them while drinking, but more generally 
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the attack is made when they lie down to 
cool themselves in the water. 

" The huge size of the crocodile, — for in 
Egypt it sometimes reaches the immense length 
of thirty feet, — its known voracity, its power of 
pursuing its prey, whether upon land or water, 
and the strength of the deadly grasp, from 
which no victim ever escapes, together with its 
loathsome appearance, make it more feared 
and hated than perhaps any other animal 
Yet there have been instances, in our own 
days, of crocodiles being tamed; while histo- 
rians tell us, that in the dark ages it was even 
worshipped as a god, and that the people of 
Thebes, looking upon it as a sacred animal, 
preserved a number, which became perfectly 
tame. From among these, one was selected 
to receive peculiar honour ; rings and chains 
of gold were hung from its neck and ears, and 
richly jewelled bracelets adorned its fore-legs. 

"Except when urged by hunger, or in 
defence of its young, a crocodile, it is said, will 
not attack a man unless asleep ; nevertheless 
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many have become its prey, and in those 
parts of Ceylon where they are numerous, 
the profession of a crocodile-charmer, or con- 
juror, as they are called, is a very lucrative 
ona 

" When a party has to pass through a stream 
of water, the crocodile-charmers, being always 
at hand, go through many ceremonies and mys- 
terious rites, the principal part of which is 
splashing the water, and making a great noise. 
They then assure their employers that the cro- 
codiles are now asleep, or safely muzzled, and 
then the whole party rush in together; the 
noise and number probably secure their safety, 
and they reach the other side without any ad- 
venture. 

"There are also, — and this is a far more 
hazardous profession, — another family of con- 
jurors, whose duty it is to tame and subdue 
sharks. Their good ofl&ces are particularly 
reqmred during the season of pearl-fishing, as 
no diver could be found suflSciently courageous 
to undertake the task, were he not assured that 
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a shark - charmer, or * binder of sharks/ as 
they are called, had not made all necessary 
preparations for his safety." 

" Pearl-fisher^" ! " exclaimed Charles. " Oh ! 
that is one of the things I want to hear about 
the most of all ; papa has often said he would 
tell me about it, but he never — ^never has. If 
you are not tired, Mr Stanley, I — '* 

" No, I am not tired," interrupted his 
friend ; " never tired, dear boy, of exciting 
your interest or curiosity, therefore you need 
not look so pleadingly." 

"Will you then explain to me first about 
diving, — not with a diving-bell, I think I un- 
derstand that pretty well, — ^but as the poor 
Indians do, who have no assistance. I can- 
not understand it." 

" It requires, I believe, long practice. The 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, accus- 
tomed to the water from their infancy, are said 
to be more expert in diving than any other 
nation ; and can remain three, four, and even, 
it is said, six minutes under the water ; but the 
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exertion is so great, that the most expert can- 
not continue it for any length of time without 
suffering. When preparing to go down, the 
diver takes in a long breath, which is said to 
supply air sufficient for a minute, a minute and 
a half, or two minutes ; and this is about the 
longest time that divers in general can remain 
below water. They then spring to the surface, 
and once more breathe the pure fresh air of 
our beautiful world." 

" But have they no help, no assistance ? 
How can they seek about for pearls in the 
bottom of the sea ? and then how do they get 
them brought up ? and in what country is it 
that they fish for pearls ?" 

"We need not leave the country we have 
been talking about : the pearl banks in Ceylon 
are very numerous. But I must answer your 
questions regularly. The divers I mentioned 
in the South Sea Islands, who throw themselves 
into the bottom of the sea with as much indif- 
ference as you might stoop to gather a flower, 
and others, who dive for some single object, 
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require no assistance of any kind; but with 
those employed in pearl-fisheries, in collecting 
sponge, coral, or any of the other wonders of 
the ocean, it is different ; they have to bring 

r 

up a great mass of material, and this, without 
assistance, they could not do. But I will try 
and describe the whole to you. 

"The season allowed for pearl-fishing lasts 
from four to six weeks. The boats to be used 
are all collected in one spot, and go out and 
return together. Round the sides of each boat 
is a sort of scaffolding, to which ropes are fast- 
ened ; one with a large stone in the shape of 
a sugar-loaf, and above it is a strong loop, that 
forms a stirrup ; to the end of another, a basket 
is fastened, and both having a running knot, 
they can be taken to any depth the diver may 
wish. When ready to go down, he places one 
foot in the basket, the other into the stirrup 
or loop, and, giving a sudden jerk to the rope, 
he disappears in a moment. The weight of the 
stone assists the descent, and so time is saved 
for the work below. 
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"On reaching the bottom, the diver disen- 
gages his foot from the stone, and it is drawn 
up for the use of another. He then throws 
himself nearly on his face, and collecting all 
within his reach, puts them in the basket. 
When ready to rise again, he pulls the rope as 
a signal. The basket is hauled up, sometimes so 
heavy as to require more than one man to land 
it in the boat ; and the diver, having now no- 
thing to attend to but his own safety, springs to 
the top, where he swims about or floats on the 
water tiU his turn comes again to go down. 
He will repeat this forty or fifty times in the 
day, and sometimes with such success as in 
one trip to secure a hundred and fifty oysters. 
This is not always the case though, and if thinly 
scattered, the diver will return with perhaps 
scarcely half-a-dozen to repay his trouble." 

" Are the pearls inside the shells ? " asked 
Charles ; " and are they the same sort of oysterg 
as we have here?" 

" No, neither in appearance nor flavour," re- 
turned Mr Stanley, in answer to the last ques- 
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tion ; " they are not considered good for food, 
and the shell, which is smooth on the outside, 
is within more beautiful than the little trea- 
sured pearl it contains. It is sometimes of a 
rich and dazzling red, sometimes of different 
and beautiful shades, as we occasionally find 
them here, only, as I have said, far more beau- 
tiful. The pearl is found inside the sheU, and* 
sometimes within the body of the oyster. These 
last are always preferred, from the shape being 
rounder and more perfect." 

Charles seemed still much puzzled as to how 
any practice could bring a man to live for two, 
far less six, minutes without breathing; and 
Mr Stanley promised when they went home 
to read to him, and to try and explain the 
whole process more clearly. In the meantime, 
he reminded him that he had not yet inquired 
how the shark-charmers secured the safety of 
their employers. 

" I had not forgotten it, though," said he, 
" I was only afraid I had asked too much for 
one day ; and then, too, we shall have nothing 
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left for to-morrow ; and, you know, to-morrow 
we are to take a very, very long ride." 

" Do you think, then, that we have exhausted 
all our subjects?" asked Mr Stanley, smiling. 
" Oh no 1 we shall find others yet : we may 
safely discuss the shark-binders to-day, and 
leave plenty for to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the next, and the next ; for we can have 
wild flowers, and buds, and the Garden of 
Eden, you know, when the monsters of the 
earth and the deep fail us. There is, in fact, 
however, but little to tell. The superstition of 
the natives of Ceylon concerning the shark- 
binders, leads them to trust implicitly in these 
conjurors, and two therefore are employed on 
every expedition. 

*' One goes with the boats, the other is shut 
up in. a small room, where, imtil the fishers re- 
turn in safety, he remains, performing ceremo- 
nies, and anxiously watching the movements of 
two small fish made of silver, which are placed 
in a brass basin before him. 

" They do not, as in the case of the croco- 
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diles, frighten the sharks with loud shouts and 
splashing of water. The ceremonies are per- 
formed on shore, and the presence of the shark- 
binder in the boat is considered sufficient guard 
against danger. We must therefore suppose 
sharks to be neither so ravenous nor so daring 
as is generally believed, for we cannot give 
much credit, I fear, to their yielding obedience 
to the conjurors." 

" They must be a very simple people," said 
Charles, "to believe such things." 

" They are not very enlightened, certainly, as 
an anecdote I have just now recollected will 
prove. 

"At one time the then EngKsh governor of 
Ceylon, wishing for an interview at Colombo 
with some Kandian ambassadors, sent a car- 
riage to bring them to his house ; but his igno- 
rance of a piece of etiquette caused such diffi- 
culties as nearly to prevent the meeting. 

" In Kandy, an inferior never sits in a higher 
seat, or is allowed to inhabit a higher room, 
than his superior ; so much so, that in an im- 
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mense building, occupied entirely by priests, 
those whose long service or great piety have 
exalted them in the eyes of their companions,^ 
enjoy the envied distinction of living up in the 
ninth story; so that the oldest and frailest, 
bending under the weight of many years, have 
daily to work their weary way up endless lad- 

# 

ders, — Kandy not yet boasting the comfort of 
broad staircases and hand-rails. 

"The English governor was not, I suppose, 
aware of all this, or he might perhaps have so 
managed as to save wounding the pride of the 
ambassadors. As it was, however, when the 
carriage arrived, and it was found that the 
seat of the coachman was higher than that 
intended for them, they refused to submit to 
what they considered an insult. After a little 
argument, and an attempt to lower the one seat 
and raise the other, they submitted so far as 
to enter the carriage ; but nothing could per- 
suade them to allow of the doors being closed, 
— passers-by, they said, would then suppose 
them prisoners." 
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Charles's merry ringing laugh had more than 
once interrupted Mr Stanley's story. " Oh ! I 
must tell that to papa and Mr Gk)rdon," he 
said And thus story foUowed stojy, and in- 
terest, interest, till their ride was finished, when 
Chaxles, jumping from his pony, shook his 
Mend's hand again and again, and said « Good- 
by," and then came back to say it once more, 
and to ask if to-morrow he might not go to 
Mr Stanley's one half-hour earKer than usual, 
because this day had seemed "so very, very 
short ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Blue Tit's Nest. — Charles's Sorrow Relieved. — The 
History of the Blue Tit. — Its Places of Resort. — Its 
Preference for old Trees, and why ? — The Dead Bull- 
finch. — Good and Evil in Everything. — M. Gouret. — 
The Tame Wolf. — Its Affection for its Master. — Their 
meeting after an Absence of Three Years. — Flowera tell 
the Hour. — The Friendship still increases. 

Some days after the last ride I have mentioned, 
Charles Douglas's step was heard crossing the 
gravel to Mr Stanley's door ; and a moment 
afterwards he was standing in the entrance, and 
singing a rhyme with which his old nurse had 
many times lulled him to sleep : — 

" The laveroche and the lintie, 
The robin and the wren, 
And if ye harry their nests 
Ye'll never thrive again." 

His voice did not ring through the hall so 

F 
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merrily as usual, and as he opened the door 
of the library and returned Mr Stanley's kind 
smile, he looked so vexed that his friend asked 
what could have happened. " You do not look 
like yourseK, Charles," he said. 

" I am sure I do not feel Kke myself," he 
answered, trying to laugh ; " I would rather do 
anything than what I have been doing now. 
But if I tell you, you will be as sorry as I 
am, and there is no use in making you sorry, 
Mr Stanley." After a moment, however, he 
seemed to think it might console him to have 
a companion in distress, so he went on. " Do 
you remember the old wall near the mill ? As 
I walked along, I was knocking at it with this 
stick ; and, without thinking, had pushed it into 
a broken part, when I heard a loud hiss like the 
hissing sound you told me serpents make. I 
knew it could not be a serpent, but I thought 
a weasel had perhaps got in, though I did not 
think even a weasel could make so loud a 
noise ; and I moved the stick about, and still 
it went on so loud and so long, that I longed 
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to know what it really was. At last I took 
out some of the stones, and opened a large 
space, and then out flew a little blue tit. And 
there was its nest, with, I am sure, seven or 
eight young ones. I did not stay to count 
them, for oh, Mr Stanley ! I was so very 
sorry. I put back the stones again, and shut 
it up as it was before, and ran away ; but I 
know it is of no use, and they will all die — die 
of hunger, — and it is my fault." 

Mr Stanley took him kindly by the hand. 
" I am very glad indeed," he said, " that you 
have confided this great sorrow to me, for I 
can give you comfort. Had you not been in 
so great a hurry to leave the spot, you would 
most likely have seen the bird return ; and de- 
pend upon it she is now rejoicing over the 
safety of her nest." 

Charles's face brightened as he spoke. " Do 
you really think so, — ^when I broke down all 
round it ? " 

" Yes ; few birds will desert their brood after 
they have broken from the shell ; but the blue 
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tit is perhaps the very last you could have 
frightened into forgetfulness. Till you removed 
the stones entirely, you saw it made no attempt 
to escape ; on the contrary, it warned you of 
its determination to resist, by so loud and 
threatening a challenge, that you could not 
believe it to be uttered by so tiny a creature ; 
and had you instead of a stick thrust your 
hand into the hole, the sharp attack of its little 
beak would probably more than ever have con- 
vinced you that your prisoner was a weasel. 

" I have seen the blue tit sit upon her nest, 
erecting her feathers and hissing in loud de- 
fiance, till she was removed by force ; and when 
liberated, instead of securing her own safety, 
fly back and attempt again the defence of her 
young." 

Charles's hopes had risen with every word 
Mr Stanley had uttered ; and when he told him 
they might safely venture back to the nest, and 
thus prove the truth of what he had said, he 
skipped about the room so full of glee, that 
he could scarcely compose himself to ask his 
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usual question ; at last it came. " Will you 
tell me some of its history ? " he said. 

" As much as I have been able to learn from 
watching it for hours together, when I was 
not more than your age, Charles, I will gladly 
tell you. But suppose my little boy under- 
takes to find out its history for himself, and 
that then we compare notes ? " 

"I should never know how to begin." 
"So far I will help you. Go among the 
old apple-trees in the orchard; you need not 
be very careful of your steps ; it is a brave- 
hearted little bird, and will not be easily fright- 
ened from its purpose. You may take your 
seat, or lie down upon the grass for hours ; and 
it will continue its ceaseless movement, darting 
along the branches, hopping from twig to twig, 
striking its little sharp bill into the bark with 
a sudden stroke, and all with as much indiffer- 
ence as if its quick eye had not discovered your 
approach. But there are other parts where 
you must seek after the habits and tastes of 
the blue tit ; and I know of none I can more 
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securely recommend than the poultry-yard and 
the kennel." 

" The kennel, Mr Stanley ! oh, no 1 surely 
not. What do they do there ? " 

" That is what you are to discover ; six days 
I will give you to find out, and will only tell 
you that early in the morning is the most likely 
time for a successful search." 

Six days had passed away, and little Charles 
Douglas had amassed a whole treasure of in- 
formation regarding the blue tit. "First, I 
have, I think, found that it does a great deal 
of good," he said, "instead of harm, as the 
gardener told me it did, to the apple-trees. Is 
that true, Mr Stanley ? " 

" Quite true ; but now you must tell me 
how you have made your discovery." 

" Well, then, I saw that it did not go so 
much upon young smooth healthy trees, as on 
those that looked old. Next, that sometimes 
it stopped at every bud upon a branch, peck- 
ing at it, and then passing on; yet when I 
looked I could not see that it had taken any 
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part of the bud away. On some branches it 
only pecked at a few, and over others it ran 
without touching one. At last, when it was 
making a hearty meal, I frightened it away, 
and climbing up to the branch, I broke off a 
large piece, brought it down, and set about 
making my discovery. 

"Well, it was then I found out they did 
a great deal of good ; for on some I saw the 
small eggs you showed me the other day in 
the microscope, and on another a little cater- 
pillar, scarcely larger than the eggs, but eating 
very busily. So I ran away and showed them 
to the gardener, and he said, 'Ah, yes, that is 
what destroys the whole tree ; no fruit is to be 
had when once these get into the bud.' Then I 
told him the blue tit picked them out, and so 
did good to the tree. He would not believe me 
though ; but I do think it is true, Mr Stanley." 

" It is quite true, Charles ; and you have set 
about making your discovery in a most purpose- 
like way. But tell me, what more have you 
found out ? " 
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" I have found out the reason of your sending 
me to the kennel, and that made me more 
curious than anything. I never could have be- 
lieved that such a tiny little thing could have 
picked away at a large bone: but I saw it 
again and again ; and I did not like it nearly so 
much as when it was running over the stems of 
trees ; and I liked it still less — ^perhaps you 
will scarcely believe me — ^when it hopped up to 
a poor dead bullfinch that the gardener had 
shot, and began striking at its head, as if its 
little bill was a pick-axe, till at last it got off 
the feathers and opened the skull, and ate up 
the poor bullfinch's brains." 

" Sadly as it is against the character of the 
little tit, I am forced to believe you," said Mr 
Stanley ; " and truth obliges me still further to 
accuse it. I have not only seen it treat the dead 
bird as you have described, but, I am sorry to 
say it, — a Kving one. If a blue tit discovers a 
bird young enough to be defenceless, the spar- 
row-hawk does not seize upon its prey with 
more determination than tliis tiny murderer." 
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Poor Charles was so shocked at this unex- 
pected trait in his favourite, that for some time 
he seemed quite unable to speak. " I wish," at 
last he said, with a heavy sigh, " I wish I could 
discover all the good, and none of the evil, for 
I suppose there is a mixture of both in every- 
thing. I thought there could be nothing but 
good in a blue tit, and now I find out this ; 
and in the same way, I have always thought 
that there was nothing but what was bad in the 
fox and wolf, and you tell me it is quite the 
contrary. I had better think of therrVy then, than 
the tit ; so now, Mr Stanley, if you please, will 
you tell me the story you promised ? " 

Mr Stanley had forgotten of what story 
Charles spoke ; but when he reminded him that 
it was of "the affectionate wolf," he willingly 
agreed. 

Charles drew in his low chair, so that he 
could look up in his friend's face as he spoke. 
" Now we are quite ready," he said ; and Mr 
Stanley began. " In crossing from Dover to 
Calais, my only fellow-passenger was a Monsieur 
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Gouret, a well-informed and intelligent mer- 
chant, who had visited, I believe, the four 
quarters of the world. 

"Among other things, he told me the anec- 
dote I have mentioned of the wolf, which 
proves, not only that they can be thoroughly 
tamed, but that they are capable of feeling the 
utmost attachment for their masters. When 
last in Sweden, he said, he had rescued a young 
wolf-cub from the fate to which, in every 
country, its whole race seems doomed ; and 
carrying it on board the ship in which he was 
about to embark, he nursed it with the great- 
est care. In the course of a few days it fed 
willingly from his hands, and in three weeks 
frolicked about him, showing all the marks 
of affection a puppy might have done. It 
licked his hand, nestled at his feet, and, if 
teased by others, or if suddenly alarmed, would 
fly to his side, and, by fawning upon him, 
seemed to entreat his protection. It continued 
equally gentle after it had grown to its fuU 
size ; and it was with great regret, he said. 
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that being called on to make a sudden and 
hasty journey to Persia, he found himself 
obliged to part company, and make over his 
tame wolf to the keeping of another. 

"This grief was, I fear, less sincere, or at 
least less lasting, than that of his dumb com- 
panion. It could not reconcile itself to its 
change of masters, and for many days refused 
its food. Time, however, did reconcile it to 
its new home, and it had begun to attach itself 
to its keeper, when after an absence of a year 
and a half, the return of its old master awakened 
all its grief. The moment he appeared, it made 
every eflfort to break through the bars of its 
cage ; and being set at liberty, flew to his side, 
bounded about him, and seemed to hail his 
return with the greatest joy. But its delight 
was of short duration, for Monsieur Gouret was 
once more obliged to leave Paris, and once 
more the faithful animal for a length of time 
was inconsolable for his loss. 

" He was now absent for three years, and 
though returning to Paris late in the evening. 
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his first visit was to the den of his wolf. It 
was quite dark, and the cage had been shut up 
for the night ; but no sooner was his voice 
heard in the distance, than a loud anxious cry, 
as if entreating permission to escape, showed 
that the faithful creature had not forgotten its 
first benefactor. Its joy now almost surpassed 
that of the former meeting ; it leaped upon his 
shoulders, and seemed as if it tried to look 
through the darkness into the face of its friend. 
It had always been gentle to its keepers, but 
now it attacked all who attempted to draw it 
away; at last it was taken back to the den, 
* and I have never seen nor heard of it since,' 
said Monsieur Gouret. 

"I inquired, if he intended on his return 
now to pay it a visit, but he shook his head : 
'I think not,' he said, 'it is only a distress to 
me and to the poor brute. If ever I am happy 
enough to be no longer a wanderer, and to 
have a home of my own, it shall share it with 
me ; but till then, I will not see it any more.' 
I thought his decision a very wise one, as I see 
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you do, Charles ; and I can, too, anticipate the 
question that is almost on your lips now. Yes, 
I did go to see the wolf. It was still alive, and 
I listened again to its whole history. *Its 
nature is quite changed since then,' said its 
keeper, after mentioning Monsieur Gouret's 
last visit; 'it has become stupid and sullen, 
and takes no notice of any one.' Poor wolf ! it 
could not accustom itself to new friends." 

Little Charles liked this story, as he liked 
every story Mr Stanley ever told him ; but it 
would be vain attempting to tell you all he 
listened to from his kind friend. Were I to go 
straight through only one month, it would fill 
twenty such volumes as this. There was not 
an hour, not a moment, that Mr Stanley did 
not seem to find something to amuse, or in- 
struct, or interest. "It is late," he said, as 
they returned one morning from their ride, — 
"it is mid-day." 

" How do you know that ? " asked Charles ; 
"do you judge by the sun? You did not look 
at your watch." 
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" No, I judge by the flowers," he said, point- 
ing to a spot covered with the small white 
starry flower my little Eawdon used to be so 
very fond of. " Do you not see how erect they 
stand upon their slender stems? and did you 
never observe that in the morning its small 
head is bent towards the east, and that at 
night it turns quite roimd, to catch the last 
glance of that sun that has nursed it into 
loveliness? — ^Yes, it is thus it pays its pretty 
homage, not to the sun, but to the Giver of 
Hght." 

And thus, too, Charles's mind was directed 
to look through everything up to the God of 
all. And the birds and the flowers he so loved, 
talked to him of heaven till his little heart 
was stored with holy thoughts, and till all that 
he felt to be so lovely upon earth seemed to 
him but the feeble picture of lovelier things in 
heaven. 

I scarcely know whether those meetings gave 
most pleasure to Mr Stanley or to Charles. 
Perhaps it was very equal : Mr Stanley smiled 
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with delight when, by any act or expression, 
the boy gave proof of his noble and ingenuous 
character ; and Charles laughed aloud and 
skipped through the room in unchecked glee, 
when his friend's look was one of approval. 

Their whole day was now almost always 
spent together ; and if Charles went side by 
side with the pretty Arab and its master as 
they cantered gaily over the green fields, side 
by side, too, they visited the sick and the dying. 
And there was not, I believe, a cottage round, 
where the hour was not longed for that brought 
the young, and good, and gentle Mr Stanley and 
his boy companion. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



The Earwig's Eggs hatched. — The Earwig's Successor. — 
The flying Ant. — Why and when they have their Wings, 
and how often they use them. — The Experiment. — The 
Swiss Ant. — The Amazon. — Its slaves. — The Army of 
Ants. — The March. — The Attack and Defence. — The 
Victory. — The Eggs seized by the Conquerors The Re- 
turn Home. — The Willing Slaves. — The Negroes pre- 
pare for their Defence. — The Barriers overthrown. — The 
Negroes again vanquished. — English Ants as curious 
as Foreign Ones. — Charles watches them. — Wrestling 
Ants. — The Russian Coachman. — His Kindness to his 
Horses. — The Steppes of Southern Russia. — Appearance 
of Locusts. — Their Increase. — Destruction of the Crops 
and Vegetation. — Necessity the Mother of Invention. — 
Locusts at Odessa. ~ First Plague of Locusts in Egypt. 
— The Eggs of the Locust. — The March of the Young 
Locusts. 



" You have come at a very fortunate moment^*' 
said Mr Stanley, as Charles one morning ran 
into his room ; " I have got a successor to our 
earwig. But first you must look at our old 
friend; see, the eggs require no further care. 
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The patient mother is rewarded now, and we 
may imagine with what pride she looks upon 
her flock of white ungainly little creatures. 
I think our experiment may end here ; and 
if we carry the young earwigs to the gar- 
den, and deposit them in a rose-bush, or 
among the woodbine, they will live a happy 
life through the rest of the summer, uncon- 
scious, no doubt, of the interest they have 
occasioned." 

Charles readily agreed, and was so anxious 
to know what the promised successor could be, 
that he hardly looked at the earwigs. " I have 
often seen them quite young," he said, "and 
they are very ugly little things." So away he 
ran, and dropped them into their flowery home, 
and then returned quite breathless, to ask Mr 
Stanley if the successor he spoke of was a new 
wonder. 

" I shall allow you to judge for yourself," 
he said ; and raising a straw which, upon going 
for the earwig, he had placed carefully on the 
table, he went towards the window, enticed 

G 
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a little insect upon the end, and holding it 
up to Charles, asked, " Do you know what 
this is ? " 

" A flying ant." 

" Ah ! I see you are disappointed. But can 
you, then, find flying ants at all times ? " 

" No, I do not think so ; I have sometimes 
looked for them and could find none ; but I 
have often seen them, though, — often seen 
whole nests of them." 

" And do you know why this is ? " said Mr 
Stanley. " Do you know why they are to be 
found at one time, and not at another ? " 

Charles shook his head. 

" I will tell yoiu When an ant-hill becomes 
over-peopled, wings are given to a certain num- 
ber to fly away. They do so, and after choosing 
some spot suitable for their purpose, they light 
upon it, and begin to form a new colony. Is 
this wonderful, my little boy ? Is it wonderful 
that the hand, that in six days formed all the 
great and glorious world, should have thus pro- 
vided for the wants of a little insect ? " 
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" And do those with wings die as soon as a 
nest is made for others to succeed them?" asked 
Charles ; " because you said just now, it is only 
at one time they are to be found with wings. 
What becomes of them ? " 

" That is what I am going to show you 
now. They do not die ; the wings are given for 
the purpose of making a single journey ; and 
when that is accomplished, they cast them off 
as if conscious they must be made no further 
use of" As Mr Stanley spoke he scattered a 
little earth in the box, and laying down the 
ant, placed the glass prison-house of the earwig 
over it. 

Scarcely had this been done, when Charles 
saw the little insect raise its bright silvery 
wings, and with some difficulty bring them 
over its head ; it then turned them from side 
to side, twisting them in various ways, and 
at last separated them from the body. He 
had stood almost breathless while this change 
was made ; but when he saw it creep under 
some of the loose earth, as if content with 
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the home it had found, he looked up in dismay. 
"Ah, Mr Stanley!" he said; "it has thrown 
oflf its wings. It will never get to its new 
colony now. What shall we do ? " 

"You seem more concerned about the fate 
of the little ant, than pleased with your own 
discovery," said his friend. 

" Oh, no ; but it does seem cruel, does it 
not ? to have it shut up here, so as to make it 
think it had got to a home, and to prevent it 
ever reaching one, when God gave it the wings 
on purpose to do so. All its companions may 
have flown far away." 

" Then we will take it to its old friends," said 
Mr Stanley : " we will place it near the nest it 
has just left ; they will recognise it, and be as 
much grieved for its sufferings as you are, 
Charies, and will allow it to rejoin them, so that 
it will never miss its new home." 

They did so, and as they walked along, Mr 
Stanley continued to talk of those wonderful 
little creatures. " Their industry," he said, "was 
well known ; but few, very few, know all their 
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beautiful and wondrous history ; their aflfec- 
tion, their courage, their perseverance, their 
untiring watch, not only over their own young, 
but over all those belonging to their nest. 

There were many things, he said, he could 
tell in proof of all this ; but, now that Charles 
had begun to make discoveries for himself, 
he hoped he might one day study the whole 
life and history of an ant-hill, and he would 
not deprive him of the pleasure of one dis- 
covery. 

Charles ' seemed to think it would be far 
better to hear all Mr Stanley could tell now, 
and that then he should try what more he 
could find out. To this, however, he would not 
agree. " No, no," he said, but in so kind 
a voice that it did not sound like a refusal, 
" I cannot, indeed, do that ; I will, however, tell 
you all I know — all that I, assisted by a friend, 
who first taught me to examine their history, 
found out of an ant that is not, I believe, to be 
found in our own country. I saw it first in 
Switzerland, and the summer I spent in Lau- 
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sanne, many an hour I passed among the blue 
hills, or by the side of its beautiful lake, watch- 
ing their habits. It is called the Amazon, 
and is so different from our own little ant 
here, that it spends its life in idleness, or 
rather has only one pursuit, and that is, cap- 
turing slaves or servants, which it compels to 
do the whole work of its little commimity. In 
this they seem to take the greatest delight, and 
the best-armed and most courageous warriors do 
not undertake a battle or carry off their booty 
in a more determined, resolute manner than the 
amazon. 

"When my attention was first called to 
them by the friend I mentioned, we were 
walking together, towards evening, when, stop- 
ping suddenly, he pointed to a long line, or 
what he called an army, of ants ; and telling 
me in a few words some parts of their his- 
tory, he proposed we should wait and watch 
their movements. We did so, and they crossed 
the road on which we were, passed through 
a hedge, and continued their journey along a 
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field. The grass was of some length, but did 
not interrupt the perfect order of their line of 
march. 

" ' They are going to attack some neighbour- 
ing ant-hill/ said my friend ; and in a few 
minutes, as we had timed our pace to that of 
the little warriors, I saw it was really the case. 
A hill of a smaller darker-coloured ant was the 
object of their attack ; and no sooner did the 
besiegers appear, than the commotion on the hill 
proved its inhabitants aware of the danger with 
which they were threatened. 

" Some, who had evidently been stationed as 
guards, threw themselves on the advanced line 
of the enemy, while others rushed back into the 
city ; and loudly must they have proclaimed 
their warning, for in a moment the whole 
ground swarmed with the resolute little band 
of defenders. This was the signal for the 
onset of the amazons, and after an obstinate 
and bloody fight, the poor negroes, as the 
smaller ants were called, yielded to the greater 
force of the enemy. A great many were slain. 
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and those happy enough to escape hurried 
back to seek safety in the deepest cells of the 
nest. 

" Then it was that the victors seized upon 
the booty. They scrambled up the sides of the 
hill, and each securing an egg, they scampered 
off ; but in the pride of their victory were quite 
forgetful of the order in which they had made 
their advance. They had soon all disappeared ; 
and then I turned to ask an explanation, for I 
could not account for what I had seen. 

" * You are astonished,' said my friend. * They 
are old acquaintances of mine ; I can tell you 
all about them : ' and then he did tell me 
strange and wonderful things. ' The amazon/ 
he said, ' those that we saw advancing in such 
warlike array, are, unlike the rest of their 
species, too indolent to do the work necessary 
to keep their little states in order. They there- 
fore attack the nest of some neighbour of a dif- 
ferent species from themselves, and seizing upon 
their eggs, they carry them to their own home, 
where they are reared as servants.' 
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" They do not make unwilling slaves, for 
when we hurried to the nest to see the return 
of the victorious party, we found it surrounded 
by little negroes, who once on a time had 
been carried off from their own nest in the 
manner we had seen. The moment their 
masters approached, they hurried forward, re- 
lieved them of their load of booty, provided 
them with refreshment, and then hurrying with 
the eggs into the nest, they deposited them in 
safety. 

" ' These, the now captured eggs,' said my 
companion, 'will in their turn act the same 
part ; and on the faithful affectionate services 
of their prisoners do the amazons depend for 
house, and home, and food. I will give you an 
instance of their usefulness,' he said ; and as he 
spoke, he threw aside and deranged part of the 
ant-hill. The little warriors who had so fear- 
lessly entered and despoiled the enemy's citadel, 
seemed now at a loss what to make of their 
own. They wandered here and there, and not 
finding the usual entrance to their cells, knew 
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not what to do. Not so the negroes ; in a few 
moments they were quite at home, for their ac- 
tive spirits were not to be daunted by difl&culties. 
If they foimd one little gallery of their curious 
workmanship destroyed, they turned to another, 
and then hurrying back, they would raise the 
helpless amazon in their mandibles, carry it to 
the entrance of the cell, and place it in safety. 

" All this seemed so strange — so very strange, 
that I could not be satisfied without examining 
more closely into the truth of it myself. I learned 
that the contest we had seen was generally begun 
at the same hour every evening, and resolved, 
therefore, on being at hand to watch. I was 
not disappointed. The army set out, the attack 
was made, the booty seized upon, and the 
little slaves were again waiting to congratulate 
their masters, caress them after their toil, and 
ease them of their burdens. For several nights 
I continued my watch, but could see no change 
from the first day of their attack until, I think, 
the fourth or fifth, when I found that experience 
had taught the little negroes to prepare for 
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their defence. Strong ramparts surrounded the 
hill, and fortifications were raised on every side. 
The passage by which the amazons had made 
their inroads was blocked up, and large bodies 
of ants, stationed at diflferent parts, seemed to 
promise a hard-fought field. So thought the 
amazons ; for instead of advancing as on the 
former evenings, they stopped short, and must, I 
suppose, have held a council of war ; for after a 
few minutes' delay they formed themselves into 
a close body, and then suddenly rushing on the 
intrenchments, burst through the barrier, and 
attacked the city. 

"They were again successful, and the de- 
feated negroes saw their chUdren borne away 
into slavery." 

I hope my dear little boys have read this 
account with the same interest that Charles 
listened to it. " Ah ! " he said, " I shall find 
none such here, I am afraid ; I wish you had 
brought some home ; I daresay they would 
have built a hill in your garden, and have liked 
it as much as Switzerland." 
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Mr Stanley assured him that the ants of their 
own country were quite as curious as those he 
had heard of now. " And if you are particulariy 
anxious to study them as warriors," he said, 
"a little watching will soon procure you an 
opportunity. If a single grain of wheat, a straw, 
or any other article, as precious to them as 
crowns and kingdoms are to us, occasion a dis- 
pute between two strange ants, it is entered into 
by both parties, and regular and well-disci- 
plined armies prepare to settle the dispute, or 
revenge the insults on the field. Nor is this all, 
Charles ; they have not only their bloody fights, 
when hundreds of the pigmy warriors are left 
dead or dying on the scene of action, but they 
have also their tourneys, and jousts, and wres- 
tling-matches. But I will tell you no more ; 
you must look for all this, — ^you must make 
your own discoveries, and the best way to 
begin is to carry home with us now some part 
of the ant-hill. We shall confine them under 
the large bell-glass in the drawing-room, and 
then we can watch them together." 
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This was agreed to, and the first discovery- 
Charles made was, that when not engaged 
in work, the ants did indeed amuse themselves 
with what Mr Stanley called their tourneys. 
Two who had determined upon this amusement 
began by patting each other s heads, as if to 
prove that their trial of strength was to be 
a friendly one; they then raised themselves 
on their hind-legs, and wrestled manfully till 
one was overthrown; they were much more 
gentle, though, than our wrestlers, for they 
were never hurt, and the patting of the head 
was repeated after the struggle was over. 

This, Charles said, was only half a discovery, 
for Mr Stanley had told him of it before ; but 
he was determined to find out something quite 
new for himself, and he set to work with so 
much determination, and watched so patiently, 
that he was not long in finding out many 
wonders. I think, however, I shall now quote 
Mr Stanley's words. "I will tell you no 
more, you must look for all these things ; " 
and then I hope you will skip about, and 
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clap your hands as merrily as Charles did 
at every new discovery. Perhaps my little 
Harry, like Charles, will say, "I should not 
know how to begin ;" but if he asks his friend 
Ayetta, I know she will help him. Do this, 
dear Harry, and then I shall go on to tell 
you about the evening of the same day on 
which the little ants had been placed imder 
their bell-glass. 

" Do you remember our little hero of yester- 
day?" said Mr Stanley, as they sat together 
that evening. "Do you remember how valiantly 
he attacked the surly postilion, for ungentle 
usage of his hard-worked and miserable horses? 
This would please him, would it not?" and 
he read aloud from a French work, translating 
as he went. "The Eussian coachman seldom 
uses his whip, otherwise than knocking the 
handle on the foot-board of his sledge, by 
way of a gentle hint that his steed is expected 
to move faster. The more usual way of 
urging it on, however, is by words ; the 
whip and the rein are both laid aside, while 
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' My brother ! ' ' my friend ! ' 'my little father ! ' 
are the hardest terms he is ever known to 
use. * Come, my pretty white pigeon/ he will 
say, 'make use of thy legs.' 'What now, art 
thou blind? come, be brisk!' 'Take care of 
that stone there. Dost not see it?' 'There, 
that's right. Bravo, my little friend ; hop, 
hop, hop! Steady, boy, steady. Now what 
doest turning thy head aside ? Look out boldly 
before thee.' And so he continues during 
the whole drive, never wearying, and never 
impatient." 

" Oh ! how I should like a Eussian to be 
our coachman!" exclaimed Charles, springing 
from his seat. " I liked that little boy yester- 
day, Mr Stanley ; he was not very angry, you 
know, — ^not too angry. He only said that it 
was a shame, and cowardly, and ungrateful to 
treat a dumb animal so ill, and to pull it about 
so roughly. I wonder if he was a Eussian, 
that Uttle boy ? " 

"No," said Mr Stanley, laughing; "he was 
a little Frenchman." 
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"Then he could read that book — I wish I 
could. I daresay many boys of nine years old 
can read French. I do not think Mr Gordon 
teaches me half enough." 

"Or perhaps little Charles does not learn 
enough," said his friend, smiling. "Do you 
remember the confession you made soon after 
we first met?" 

" That I never listened to what he said, 
and never even wished to learn anything ; but 
that was long ago, and before I knew you. 
It is quite different now. I want to learn a 
great miany things, and, indeed, I do try. 
But now that you have put away your book, 
I see by your look we are going to have one 
of our nice long talks, and I will tell you what 
it is to be about. It is to be of Eussia. 
Are all the people there as good as the coach- 
men? and what sort of a country is it, and 
why do you say he strikes his whip on the 
foot-board of his sledge ? That can only be in 
winter, then ; for sledges only go upon the snow, 
do they not ? " 
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" True ; but in a country where the winter 
lasts through eight months of the year, you 
may imagine sledges to be a more u^ual mode 
of conveyance than any other. But you know 
I have not travelled in Eussia, Charles, and 
I cannot speak much of countries I have never 
been in ; so, I warn you, before you begin 
the long string of questions I see ready to 
foUow one another, that there will be a great 
many, I am quite sure, I shall not be able to 
answer." 

Charles looked very much disappointed. " I 
wish vou had been in Eussia," he said: "but 
even though you have not, you can tell me 
some things. You must have learned a great 
deal from that large book. You say, you know, 
that you never open a book that you do not 
learn something new or useful. What were 
you reading about, before that of the good, 
kind coachman ? " 

"I was reading an account of the Locusts 

that infest some parts of the coimtry." 

Charles clapped his hands: "That .will do 
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delightfully ; I want to hear about locusts." 
And seeing that Mr Stanley stretched out his 
hand for the book, he sprang to the table. 
" Here it is," he said ; " you will half read, 
half tell it to me : " and the next moment he 
was seated like a little Turk upon a large 
cushion, low on the ground, close to Mr 
Stanley's chair. 

His friend turned over the leaves of the 
book. "It first describes," he said, "what is 
called the Steppes of Southern Eussia, an im- 
mense plain extending for hundreds of miles. 
Neither bush nor tree is to be found on the 
whole space ; but the rich grass makes it the 
favourite pasture -ground of the country, so 
that the herds of cattle feeding upon it are 
said to be in countless numbers. No locusts, 
however, had been seen here, or, I believe, in 
any other part of Eussia, for many years ; they 
then appeared in small numbers on the Steppes^ 
and from this time gradually increased, ' till in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine,' says the 
writer, 'they came in such enormous clouds, 
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that they hid the sun, destroyed the harvests, 
and in many places left not a trace of vegetation 
behind. The poor inhabitants of the Steppes 
applied to their Eussian and Tartar neighbours 
for advice ; but they could give none, for the 
oldest among them had no recollection of such 
a thing ever having occurred, though they re- 
membered to have heard of a like calamity 
having taken place in the days of their fathers.* 

"Do you remember, Charles," said Mr Stan- 
ley, interrupting the translation he' made for 
the gratification of his little companion — "Do 
you remember where Miss Edgeworth * tells 
us that idleness is the mother of mischief, ne- 
cessity that of invention ? The writer of this 
book is now going to tell us how the poor 
people invented a means of protecting their 
crops from destruction. 

" * They established for themselves,' he says, 
'a kind of locust police. Whoever first sees 
a swarm approaching, is bound to raise an im- 
mediate alarm. Tlie whole village then turns 
out, and every man, woman, and child is 
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armed with giins, pistols, tin kettles, bells, 
drums, whips, and whatever other noisy in- 
strument they can lay their hands upon« A 
frightful din is thus raised, which often has the 
effect of scaring away the swarm ; and then it 
flies off, and favours a quieter neighbourhood 
with its presence. 

" ' The terror of a village attacked by one 
of these swarms, may be more easily imagined 
than described. Fancy a heavy fall of snow, 
each flake a little black voracious insect ; and 
these, as they fall, covering the ground to the 
depth of three or four inches, while the air still 
continues darkened by the myriads that remain 
fluttering about. The roofs of the houses, and 
every inch of ground about them, are covered 
by a thick mass of crawling vermin. Doors and 
windows may be closed, but they will come 
down the chimneys in thousands, and beat 
against the windows like hail. 

" ' During the years that the locusts con- 
tinued to visit Eussia, many of these swarms 
settled upon Odessa, covering the streets and 
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public places, dropping by hundreds^ into the 
kettles and saucepans in the kitchen, making 
their entrance into the ball-room and the 
granary, strutting along the public walks in 
millions, and displaying their ugly antics in 
the home of the beggar, and the lady's bou- 
doir/ " 

" Do you not think that this must have been 
quite as bad as the plague God sent upon 
Egypt ?" asked Charles ; but Mr Stanley shook 
his head. " Do you remember the verse," he 
said, " ' Before them there were no such locusts 
as these, neither after them shall there be such.' 
No ; terrible as are the accounts we here read 
of this insect, the plague of Egypt, we find in 
that verse, must have surpassed all description. 
We are told, too, that they were very grievous ; 
and Moses declared to Pharaoh, 'They shall 
fill thy houses, and the houses of all thy ser- 
vants, and the houses of all the Egyptians.' 
Before this plague, locusts had scarcely been 
known in Egypt ; for the wide seas by which 
it is almost entirely bounded on the east and 
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north, had prevented their passing over from 
those countries where they abound: and the 
dread of their approach, and the destructiori 
they caused, is proved by the haste with which 
Pharaoh called to Aaron and Moses, and, ac- 
knowledging his sin, entreated they would in- 
tercede for him with the Lord. 

" I have read many accounts of the destruc- 
tion caused by these insects, more extraordinary 
than that we have just been reading, though I 
believe we have not come to the worst part yet. 
To us who have never ^happily seen the eflFects 
of a swarm of locusts, it is difficult to under- 
stand how so small an enemy should do sa 
much harm. * Though it were a paradise,' I 
remember is said by some writer, 'they will 
soon render it a desert. They devour to the 
very root, and thus it is long before the destruc- 
tion of their visit can be forgotten or repaired/ 

" The way in which the locust provides for 
the safety of its young is described here, and 
seems much like that of our little friend, the 
earwig ; only that, instead of watching over 
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them as we have seen her do, they no sooner 
deposit fifty, sixty, or seventy eggs in the little 
cell they have made for the purpose, than they 
lie down to die. 

" ' The first warm days of the following spring 
bring the eggs into life, and the young locusts 
creep out to begin their work of destruction.' 
We will read the account as it is given here. 
' They have no wings when first bom, but being 
able to creep about, begin to eat immediately, 
and so ravenously, that a rich grassy plain will 
be eaten bare in a few days. If disturbed, 
they begin their march forthwith, and the army 
seems to increase in number as they go along. 
They almost always proceed in a straight line, 
rustling, crackling, and crawling over one an- 
other in heaps, and scarcely allowing any object 
to stop their course. They climb over the roofs 
of the low houses, over fences and walls ; march 
through the streets of towns and villages, not 
avoiding either man or beast, so that the wheels 
of a cart will at times sink several inches deep 
into a mass of locusts. 
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" * The march of these young locusts is more 
dreaded even than the flight of the old ones. 
Not having yet got the use of their wings, they 
are not to be frightened away, either by dnuns 
or guns ; and an attempt to destroy them were 
hopeless, on account of their numbers, — a few 
hundred thousands, more or less, making but 
little difference. 

" ' In three or four weeks they attain their 
full size. In the fifth their wings are formed, 
and they begin to fly. From this time they 
cruise about the country in huge swarms, till 
the middle of September ; when, after an exist- 
ence of four months, they all perish — ^but not 
till ample provision has been made to secure a 
succession for the following year.' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Even Charles has his troubles. — The Wood-Pigeons 

Charles's Request. — Their Departure and Return. — The 
Fatal Trap Death of one of the Favourites. — The Dis- 
consolate Mate. — Another of Charles's Discoveries. ^-~ 
Switzerland. — Charles's proposed reformation regarding 
Monuments. — Winter Evenings at Mr Stanley's. — The 
Swiss and their Rulers. — The old Man and his Oxen. — 
The Unjust Bailifif. — Arnold. — His Indignation and its 
Consequences. — The Flight. — The Vengeance of his Per- 
secutor wreaked on his Father He swears to save his 

Country. — The Oath of the Leaders The Siege of So- 

leure. — The Bridge— Its Fall. — The Generous Enemies. — 
Efifect of their Conduct on the Besiegers. 

Little Charles Douglas was, as you have seen, 
a happy — a very happy boy ; but he had some 
sorrows too, and I will tell you one that lay 
long and heavily on his little heart. Close to 
the room in which he slept there was a large 
tree, in which two wood-pigeons had built their 
nest. Through one whole summer, Charles 
had watched with unwearied patience the first, 
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second, and third brood, when they first left 
their nest, and were taught that the use of 
their pretty w^ngs was to bear them over hill 
and dale, into the far green wood. And many 
an hour, too, had he lain awake in the early 
morning, listening to the soft sweet sound of 
coo, coo. 

At first Charles had felt afraid to watch 
them even through the window, in case of 
frightening them away ; but soon he grew 
bolder, and would sit under the tree, and look 
up through the branches, and feel quite happy, 
if only a point of a wing, or one bright black 
eye looking down through the foliage, could be 
seen for a moment. 

He inquired, too, from all his out -door 
friends — the gardener, the gamekeeper, the 
huntsman — all, in short, whom he thought 
most likely to be learned upon the subject, 
what food the wood-pigeons most liked ; and 
then the country was sought round for the very 
best peas that were to be had. 

" I am so glad," he sometimes thought, 
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" that I have got these wood-pigeons. I do like 
to have something to love; and when I have 
birds in the house, they get ill and die, or 
that wicked old cat, that nurse is so fond of, 
destroys them ; but the wood-pigeons, they 
are free, nothing can happen to them. How 
very odd, that when I lie down at night, 
it should make me so happy to think they will 
waken me in the morning; and yet it does, 
dear pretty wood-pigeons!*' In this way he 
would muse many times over the delights of 
his new-found pets ; nor was the provision 
of peas the only benefit they derived from 
the friendship of little Charles Douglas ; he 
was not long in discovering that they were 
very bad architects ; and that, whatever their 
other good qualities might be, they required 
lessons in nest-making from the chaffinch, the 
wren, or his old friend the little blue tit. Many 
times fluttering and tumbling through the 
branches, one of the young birds had fallen at 
his feet ; then seizing on the little creature, 
and carefully placing it in a basket, he would 
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tie it to a branch, and watch how the old birds 
would lead it back hopping from one sprig to 
another, till once more it reached the nest in 
safety. 

When winter came, and his pretty wood- 
pigeons deserted their tree, Charles comforted 
himself with the thought, that, as they always 
come back to the same nest, he should have 
them again next summer. His papa, at his 
eager entreaty, desired that no wood -pigeon 
might be shot, and then, quite satisfied at 
haxdng secured the safety of his pets, and 
for their sakes, that of all their brethren,* he 
waited patiently till spring. 

* To prove to you, my dear little boy, that your hero 
acted wisely in entreAting that no wood-pigeon might be 
shot, I am going to copy for you, what I find in Mr St 
John's "Sketches of Wild Sports, and Natural History of 
the Highlands/' a delightful book for little boys, as weU as 
sportsmen ; for every one, indeed, who loves hill and dale, 
wood and valley, as well as birds, beasts, and fishes of 
every description. Mr St John says, " An agricultural 
friend of mine pointed out to me the other day an im- 
mense flock of wood-pigeons, busily at work on a field of 
young clover, which had been under barley the last sea- 
son. ' There/ he said, * you constantly tell me that every 
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Spring came at last, and with a bound of 
delight, Charies darted from his bed to the win- 
dow, the first morning the well-known, weU- 
loved sound was heard. 

It was early in the year ; the buds had scarcely 
begun to show themselves on the large tree : 
but there, hopping from one leafless bough to 
another, were the two pigeons ; they had come 



bird does more good than harm; what good are those 
birds doing to my young clover ? ' On this, in furtherance 
of my favourite axiom, that every wild animal is of some ser- 
vice to U8f I determined to shoot some of the wood-pigeons, 
that I might see what they were actually feeding on, for 
I did not at all fall into my friend's idea, that they were 
grazing on his clover. By watching in their line of flight 
from the field to the woods, and sending a man round to 
drive them off the clover, I managed to kill eight of the 
birds, as they flew over my head. I took them to his 
house, and we opened their crops to see what they con- 
tained. Every pigeon's crop was as full as it could pos- 
sibly be of the seeds of two of the worst weeds in the 
country, the wild mustard and the rag-weed, which they 
had found remaining on the surface of the ground, these 
plants ripening and dropping their seeds before the com is 
cut. 

*' Now no amount of human labour and search could have 
coUected on the same ground, at that time of the year, as 
much of these seeds as was consumed by each of these 
five or six hundred wood-pigeons daily for two or three 
weeks together.' 
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to see if all was safe in their old quarters, and 
then away they flew, to wait till a few days 
more of warmth and sunshine had brought out 
the green leaves. 

Another week passed, and once more, almost 
before dawn, Charles was daily roused by the 
soft, wild, beautiful note of his favourites. 

Old nurse complained that they broke in upon 
his night's rest, and so in truth they did ; but 
what then ? they fiUed his heart with glad and 
happy thoughts, such as he would not have 
given up for the soundest sleep. 

But poor little Charles had all this time 
been building up disappointment for himself ; 
and now the certainty that he should never 
lose his pigeons, because they were free and 
wild, was gradually giving place to the fear 
that something had happened to one or both. 
Several mornings had passed, and there was 
no soft pretty call to rouse Charles from 
his sleep, and when peas and barley were scat- 
tered in their usual place, they were left un- 
touched. 
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"This day last week was the last time I 
heard them," he said, as he set out sorrowfully 
for the gamekeeper's cottage, to ask if he could 
possibly have forgotten all his entreaties, and 
had shot a wood-pigeon. 

" No, indeed. Master Douglas," he said ; 
" not a shot have I fired at one of them : they 
are all safe enough for me, — all except one 
that got its way into a trap, and had its leg 
broken, so it was best to put it out of pain." 

" When was it caught ? " asked Charles, in a 
low voice. 

" This day week," said .the man. And the 
little boy made no answer, for his heart was 
too sorrowful. He turned to go home. 

" I shall never hear them any more ! " he 
said, and then he almost smiled at his own 
distress. " If papa or Mr Stanley were going 
away," he thought, " I could not feel more sad 
than how, and yet how different it would be ! 
I liked to think they would come back to 
me, year after year. But they were only wood- 
pigeons ; I could not care for them very much 
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after all ;" and to prove, I suppose, the truth of 
his words, he covered his face with his hands, 
and burst into tears. 

It was soon after this time that Charles 
made what he called one of his discoyeries. 
He had often heard the sad song of birds 
spoken of when they were supposed to be in 
sorrow ; but when, day after day, the solitary 
pigeon returned, hopping disconsolately from 
branch to branch, and then without uttering 
the pretty sound he longed so much to hear, 
flying heavily from the tree as if wearied with 
the search for what was not to be found, he 
began to think that the song of birds had been 
given them to rejoice, and not to grieve. 

Charles had now got into the habit of ar- 
guing on different subjects in his own little 
mind. He remembered that when hot and 
sultry days had followed one another, for some 
time, the song of birds was seldom heard ; and 
then, that if a short warm shower came, the 
woods, and shrubberies, and gardens, and every 
bush and tree, rang with their merry notes. 
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" I know what it is," lie said, clasping his 
hands suddenly together, with a cry of joy, 
after he had sat for some time thinking deeply 
on the subject — "I know what it is. Birds 
feed on worms and insects. In very hot wea- 
ther, the ground, the bark of trees, — everything 
is parched up, and the poor little things want 
food. Then comes the rain to refresh every- 
thing ; the earth, the bark of trees, the whole 
air seems alive with insects. I have often 
remarked that then my pretty birds have a 
feast, and then they sing their glad and grate- 
ful songs. — Yes, I am sure it is that. — I 
will go and ask Mr Stanley." And away 
he ran, doubly loving the song of birds 
now that he knew it was all joy, and hap- 
piness — and gratitude too, he added : " Yes ; 
even little birds praise God for His good- 
ness." 

" What was it you said yesterday, Mr 
Stanley, when papa and the other gentlemen 
were talking about some monument that is 
going to be raised?" asked little Charles one 
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day. " You said something about Switzerland, 
but I did not hear what it was." 

" I said, my dear little boy, that now, when 
so many monuments are built in memory of 
good and noble actions, that I wondered Eng- 
land, instead of raising statues and columns 
that can be turned to no account, and of which 
there are an over-number, shoidd not follow the 
example of Switzerland, and build, instead, 
houses for the worship of God ! What do you 
think, Charles? Would you rather have the 
high towers, and the winding staircase, such as 
we saw the other day V* 

" Oh, no, no ! It never struck me before ; 
but I think it is beautiful in the Swiss to 
build churches instead of towers ; because you 
know, Mr Stanley, it seems like building a 
place on purpose to thank God, for putting 
it into our hearts to do good, and great, and 
noble things. And then, when one passes 
the chul'ch, it is just as much known that 
it is built in the memory of such and such 
a good man, as if it were a tower. I should 
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Uke to know more about the Swiss ; have you 
time to tell me anything now 1 " 

Mr Stanley had always time to oblige and 
instruct any one, but more especially little 
Charles ; so, as the night was cold and stormy, 
they drew their chairs close to the fire. The 
warm, comfortable curtains had been let down, 
that no breath of wind might enter; and the 
lamps burned so brightly on the table, that 
Charles had been thinking he could scarcely 
wish for summer again, and that he would feel 
almost sorry when the long delightful evenings 
had passed away. Besides, there would then 
be no longer any excuse for having a room 
and a bed in Mr Stanley's house, as well as 
in his own papa's, as now he had : and when 
it was a bad night, no one thought of expect- 
ing little Charles to come home ; so that at 
last he began to like the bad nights, and he 
longed to hear the wind rise, and the snow 
and rain patter on the window-panes, for then 
Mr Stanley would look at him and smile 
and say, " I think we shall breakfast together 
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to-morrow morning ;'' and then they would sit 
down comfortably and have a long delightful 
talk : and when it was time for Charles to go to 
bed, — though on these nights he always tried 
to make it as late as he could, — Mr Stanley 
would read to him, and then they wOuld kneel 
down and pray, side by side ; and that was 
a lovely sight, dear Eawdon, and one I should 
have liked you and my little Harry to have 
seen, for Charles's clasped hands, and meek and 
holy eye, and serious brow and whispered words> 
were not more meek, and holy, and serious than 
Mr Stanley's, — only he prayed aloud, and led 
Charles, and encouraged him to pray ; but 
he had the same look he loved so much to 
see in Charles, and his voice trembled even 
as Charles's did when he spoke of God's good- 
ness and mercy ; and then he would raise Ills 
eyes to heaven, and look so gently and so 
kindly, that sometimes the little boy feared 
that God had made him so good, and so 
like what angels are described in the Bible, 
because he was going to take him away, and 
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make him one of their number, and his little 
heart would grow quite cold at the thought ; 
and well it might, for Charles Douglas would 
hiave been a different boy at this time, had 
he never met Mr Stanley. 

On the evening I have told you of, he drew 
his chair close to the fire, and proposed to 
hear about Switzerland. " Have you ever been 
there 1 " he asked : yes, Mr Stanley had been 
there ; he had visited all its wonderful glaciers, 
travelled through all its beautiful scenery, and 
everything, he said, was now peace and happi- 
ness and plenty. But it had once been the 
scene of great misery, for hard and unjust 
rulers from a strange country had been set 
over them, to tyrannise and trample on the 
brave people. Much suffering and indignity 
had they borne patiently ; but at last they 
resolved to protect their rights, their families, 
and their country, for unjust and cruel acts 
were now crowding on one another. 

Of one of these I shall tell you. The team 
of oxen on which the whole support of an old 
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peasant and his family depended, had, on some 
slight pretence, been seized on by one of those 
rulers, or bailiffs as they were called ; and when 
the youngest son, Arnold, roused by such 
injustice, went to reclaim his father's property, 
he was told that, " If peasants chose to eat 
bread, they might draw the plough themselves." 
The contemptuous answer roused the passion of 
the boy ; he struck the bailiff and then, know- 
ing how severely the offence would be visited^ 
he fled for safety. 

- " For some time Arnold remained concealed 
in a cave, trusting that when the offence was for-' 
gotten he might return to his home ; but his 
cruel enemy, determined on revenge, had found 
another victim. The poor old father was seized, 
and though too feeble for resistance, was strongly 
bound, and sentenced to have his eyes put out, 
" Such an act of cruelty to a defenceless 
and feeble old man, was not likely to reconcile 
the imhappy Swiss to the yoke of their rulers. 
The injured Arnold swore to deliver his country 
from its oppressors ; and soon meeting with 
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others who agreed that death itself would be 
preferable to the tyranny that had almost 
crushed them, they entered into a solemn agree- 
ment to support each other, and to use every 
effort to drive the unjust rulers from the land. 

" The oath taken at this time was worthy 
of their just cause, — ^the three principal leaders, 
raising their hands to heaven, swore in the 
names of all who stood round, that with one 
heart and mind they began their gi*eat en- 
terprise, that they would never forsake one 
another, that they would live and die in the de- 
fence of their country, that they would regain 
their freedom, that their unjust rulers should 
be expelled the country, but that no drop of 
their blood, or of that of their followers, should 
be shed. 

" I have got a short and interesting history 
of Switzerland," Mr Stanley went on, " which 
will give a better account of the coimtry than 
I can do ; you shall have it to-morrow. But 
in the mean time there is one anecdote that 
I cannot resist telling you, for it is one of 
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those you love the best,— a trait of generous 
and noble feeling, shown to a brave and a 
grateful enemy. 

" Between four and five himdred years 
ago, Frederick, the then Duke of Austria, 
sent his brother Leopold to besiege the town 
of Soleure in Switzerland. It was bravely de- 
fended by its inhabitants, but must soon have 
yielded to the force of the enemy, had not 
an accident to the latter saved it from de- 
struction, and turned the hatred of both sides 
into feelings of friendship. 

" The army of Duke Leopold was encamped 
on the opposite sides of a deep and rapid 
river, so that, to allow of his soldiers commu- 
nicating with each other, he had thrown a 
bridge across. The work had probably been 
hastily finished, and the heavy and incessant 
rains threatened entirely to destroy it. 

" To prevent this, which must have greatly 
lessened, or at least delayed, their chance 
of success, the Duke commanded a large 
body of men to cross, carrying with them heavy 
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stones. He expected that the weight would 
steady the bridge ; but at that moment it gave 
way, and the soldiers were thrown into the 
swollen and angry waters. It was a dreadful 
sight for those whose side they had left a^ 
moment before; they stood crowded on the 
banks, and seemed almost within arm's length 
of their sinking companions. They heard their 
cries for help, but they had no boats — ^no pos- 
sible means of saving them ; and though many 
stretched their arms down in the vain hope 
of rescuing some one as he was hurried past 
by the current, they must all have perished, 
but for the daring and generous assistance of 
the besieged. 

" On the first approach of the enemy, they 
had dragged their boats to a place of security ; 
and now, seeing the danger of those who a 
moment before had been fighting against their 
lives and liberty, they flew to their assistance, 
dragged the sinking and exhausted soldiers 
from the water, and hurrying them to their 
own homes, gave them warmth and shelter. 
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. " Perhaps it was only then that the brave 
people remembered it was for an enemy they 
had thus risked their own lives, but the re- 
collection did not deter them from completing 
their good work. They led the restored sol- 
diers to the gates of the town, and pointing 
out the nearest path to their own camp, they 
allowed them to return in safety. 

" The Austrian commander, who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene, was struck with admi- 
ration of the noble conduct of his foes ; and 
feeling he coidd no longer lead a force against 
those who had so ably, so generously, exerted 
themselves in the behalf of his followers, he 
called his oflBcers round him, spurred his horse 
up to the gates of the town, and thanking the 
brave inhabitants for their exertions, declared 
that henceforth there should be peace between 
them. The gates were then thrown open, and 
on friendly terms ; and greeting every inhabi*. 
tant as a brother, he entered the town which 
that morning he had hoped the success of his 
arms would soon utterly have destroyed." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Return of Summer. — The Loch-side. — Charles's Reflec- 
tions. — Another Discovery. — The little Grave-diggers. — 
The Dead Bird. — The Grave-diggers commence their Ope- 
rations. — The Mole. — The meanest Creatures of use.— Ex- 
periments — their success. — The Beetles and the Bullfinch. 
— The Wisdom of Insects. — The May-fly — its first State^ 
Precautions for its Safety. — ^Animal Instinct superior to 
Human Ingenuity. — ^All God's Works not comprehensible 
by Human Minds. — Charles's Gratitude. 

Though, during the long and happy winter 
evenings, Charles had thought he should be 
sorry when summer came again, he found that 
now, when the trees were once more almost 
weighed down with the weight of their dark 
magnificent foliage, and when the green fields 
looked so soft, and bright, and beautiful, and 
when every nook and spot of the green wood 
was covered with the loveliest of all God's 
creations, — the beautiful wild-flowers of his 
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country, he could not but feel that such things 
were beyond all price. 

He would sometimes sit for hours by the 
side of the loch, and look on the still bright 
water, when, calm and lovely, it reflected back 
not only the high mountains that rose almost 
perpendiculariy from its side, but every little 
path and cre^dce, every branch and spray of the 
beautiful weeping birch that covered their sides. 

At these times Charles's heart would over- 
flow with gratitude, and he would think again 
and again of the goodness that had formed so 
lovely a world. 

Many people a very great deal older than 
Charles would have felt much astonished if 
they could have known the thoughts and feel- 
ings that sometimes passed through his heart. 
Yes, child as he was, he might have given 
pure and holy lessons to those who were double 
— ay, more than double his own age. "God 
might have made the world," he would some- 
times think, " and not have made it so lovely. 
He might have made us, and have fed and 
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clothed US, but not have given us so much to 
make us happy. If the little birds were not 
all different, and all beautiful, and if they 
had not all sung, what a pleasure we should 
have lost ; and if there had been no wild- 
flowers, how much less beautiful the world 
would have been ! How strange that so many 
things should have been made, not only for our 
use, — I should not think so much of that, — 
but to give us pleasure. 

" Then, too, every day is different," he wotdd 
say ; " and yet every day there is something 
lovely. How beautiful I think the loch just 
now, because it is still and bright, without 
a wave or ruflle on the water, as if one of the 
fairies, nurse speaks of, had turned it into one 
large sheet of glass. And yet I was almost 
wild with delight last spring, when I saw 
it covered with what Mr Stanley called spin- 
drift ; how it did dash along, rising high 
above the water, all different colours, too, as if 
the whole lake had been covered with floating 
rainbows ! And then the wind roaring through 
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the mountains, and the sun trying to force 
its way through the black clouds, and only 
getting out enough to make more and more 
rainbows, — for they were even in the drops 
of water on the grass — little tiny things! 
I never saw such a day as that was, — ^it 
was too beautiful ! " 

Charles was not, however, always to be 
found in so thoughtful or so serious a mood ; 
on the contrary, he was, as he himself said, 
often wild with joy, and it was on one of these 
occasions that he rushed up to Mr Stanley, 
his cheek flushed, his eyes sparkling, and his 
little hands clasped together in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

"Oh 1 I have made a discovery," he said ; 
"such a discovery, worth all we have ever 
made — all we ever can make. It beats them 
all, it beats them all ! " and he danced round 
the flower-bed in which he had foimd his friend 
engaged in tying up his favourite carnations. 

Not even Mr Stanley's entreaties that he 
would allow him to share in the delight of 
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a new discovery, could moderate his joy suffi- 
ciently to allow of his explaining the cause. 
He skipped about, he laughed, he almost 
screamed with delight ; but the only words 
Mr Stanley could distinguish, and which he 
repeated again and again, were, "I have found 
Jittle sextons, little grave-diggers, all dressed in 
black." 

"Little grave-diggers!" Mr Stanley said, in 
astonishment. "My dear boy, what can you 
mean?" 

" Oh ! indeed I have," he said, obliged at 
last to throw himself on the grass, and regain 
breath — "indeed I have; little grave-diggers, 
no bigger than this," and he showed the point 
of one of his little fingers ; " and they are 
all dressed in black, every bit of them, only 
they wear brown bands.*' And once more 
he laughed merrily at Mr Stanley's wondering 
and astonished look. At length, however, he 
was so far composed as to begin the history 
of his discovery ; and in a few minutes, with- 
out farther interruption, told it as demurely as 
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I shall do for you, my dear little Eawdon and 
Harry. 

"This has not been a discovery made in a 
moment, Mr Stanley,'' he began : " I have been 
waiting and waiting for days, and trying two or 
three times over, that I might be certain I was 
quite right, and now there is no doubt of it. 
I shall begin quite from the beginning. 

" You remember the young bird that Hugh 
took from the children because they were teas* 
ing it. He said he would bring it up, as he 
had often done before, and that when it was 
quite tame, he would give it to me ; but in two 
or three days the poor little bird was dead, and 
he threw it out on the plot of roses that is near 
the kitchen court. When I saw it there, I was 
going to bury it, and ran away for a spade ; but 
then Hugh called me to come and ride, and 
I am so happy he did, for if it had not been 
for that, I never, Tvever, perhaps, should have 
made my delightful discovery. 

" Next day I forgot the bird ; and when 
at last I went, I could scarcely see it, it 
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looked pressed down into the ground, and was 
nearly covered with eartL I lifted it up with 
a small piece of stick, and then I saw scamper- 
ing away two of those long black beetles that 
I showed you the other day, with the brown- 
coloured bands across the body. 

" The earth looked as if it had been neatly 
taken out all roimd to make a grave, but I 
never thought then that the beetles were the 
sextons. 

" I laid it back, however, and determined to 
see what they would do next. In a few minutes, 
when they thought all was safe again, they came 
back, and next day not a bit of the little bird 
was to be seen, and the earth was quite smooth 
over it. 

" I could scarcely prevent myself from run- 
ning off to tell you about this ; but then I 
thought I should like to find out more, and 
surprise you with the whole at once. 

" Well, I asked the mole-catcher to give me 

one of the moles he had caught, laid it on the 

smooth part of the rose bed, and in three days 

K 
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it was buried, — buried as neatly, and smoothly, 
and nicely, as I could have done it with my 
hands. I dug it up, and there were four 
beetles below: the mole was so large, it had 
taken them all that time to get it well into 
the earth. 

"And now comes the last part of m^y dis- 
covery; but I shall make you guess the last 
part, Mr Stanley. Do you know why it is 
the beetles turn diggers, and instead of amus- 
ing themselves in those bright sunny days, go 
about so good-naturedly burying all the little 
animals they find without graves ?" 

Charles's friend did not answer for a mo- 
ment ; he appeared thinking of what his little 
companion had told him : then he said gravely, 
" I suppose, Charles, this discovery of yours 
is another proof of the beauty and perfection 
of God's works. From the myriads of birds 
and small animals that we know are round us, 
we must conclude that numbers daUy and 
hourly die. Were they left to decay, they 
would soon probably be in such numbers as to 
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poison the air, or at least to be disagreeable ob- 
jects, and the work of your little sextons, as 
you have named them, is one of the means 
employed to relieve us of a nuisance. Am I 
right in my guess, my little philosopher?" he 
added, bending over Charles and taking his 
hand kindly in his own. 

The boy had in his turn looked grave. " I 
had not exactly thought of this," he said, " and 
therefore do not deserve all the credit, I see 
by your look, that you give me. I had not 
thought of this. I wonder it never struck 
me before, how rarely we find anything dead 
in the gardens, and fields, and woods. Which- 
ever way we turn, we find some goodness 
shown, something done for our benefit, or for 
our comfort ; and yet how many of these things 
we never know or think of! I am glad you 
have pointed this out to me : but this is not 
part of my discovery. You said some time 
ago that eveigrthing that lived or died, — ^living 
or dying, was turned to some use, and in one 
way or other was the means of carrying on 
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or continuing some of God's most wonderfiil 
works ; and this is the case with the dead 
animals, for when the mole was buried, and 
I could not understand for what reason it 
was done, I took up the little bird: it had 
been six days in the earth, and was covered 
with himdreds and hundreds of what the gar- 
dener said were little beetles, so that I felt 
certain the old ones had taken the trouble of 
burying it, that the little ones might have 
food and warmth under groimd, till they were 
old enough to come out, and perhaps in their 
turn become little grave-diggers." 

You may suppose that neither Charles nor 
Mr Stanley were content to allow this dis- 
covery to be forgotten, without attempting many 
experiments to prove its truth. The glass 
cover that had served for the earwig and 
the ant was again called into use; and after 
a search, which for two or three days did 
not prove successful, four of the •black beetles 
with the brown bands, as Charles had de- 
scribed them, were discovered and made pri- 
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soners. The gardener had in the mean time 
provided a dead bullfinch, and then the ex- 
periment was begun. 

Upon a small box filled with earth the bull- 
finch was laid, then the beetles, and then the 
glass. This had been done before breakfast, 
and for the few minutes Charles staid, his 
little grave-diggers seemed intent upon nothing 
but running about, and trying to find their 
way out of the glass prison, or making many 
fruitless attempts to climb its steep and slippery 
sides. At last he was obliged to go away, and 
he did so in very low spirits, for he began to 
think this experiment would be of no avail. 

I do not know that his disappointment 
prevented Charles from eating any breakfast, 
but he certainly gave a far shorter time to 
it than usual, and returned to the glass-case, 
where he gave one quick look, and then clapped 
his hands in delight, for it W£is quite evident 
that the work was already begun. 

Two of the beetles had disappeared ; they 
must, then, be hid under the bird : and this was 
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soon proved, for by slow degrees a small mound 
of earth rose all round, as if the little sextons 
were building a fortress to protect their work. 
That day the pretty Arab, Zora> and Mite, 
were brought to the door as usual; but they 
pawed the groimd, neighed, and shook their 
bridles in vain ; not even a ride could tempt 
Mr Stanley or Charles from their post at the 
table : and they were rewarded ; for the interest 
of their watch more than repaid them for the 
loss of their promised ride. 

There was not one movement of the beetles 
that they would willingly have missed seeing ; 
while their ingenuity, and, above aU, their de- 
termined perseverance, was to Charles a never- 
tiring soui'ce of delight. Now placing them- 
selves on each side of the bird, the insects seized 
upon a feather and attempted to drag down 
the body ; they raised it, turned it, and ax- 
ranged it in its half- opened grave. But ap- 
parently all this did not succeed so well as 
they had hoped ; for, changing their mode of 
attack, they climbed upon the breast of the 
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little creature, and walking to and fro, and 
stamping with their feet, attempted by their 
own weight to force it down. 

For four hours their work continued in this 
way without any interruption ; but then they 
appeared to make an agreement together, that 
they should rest for a time, and with one 
accord they laid themselves down, made use 
of the soft feathers for their pillow, and I 
suppose slept, for a whole hour passed away 
before they roused themselves, and again set 
to work. 

That evening the bullfinch lay an inch and 
a half below the surface of the earth, and 
looked as if neatly laid out, and stretched upon 
its little bier. The next day it was covered 
over, and the work of the industrious beetles 
was finished. 

This was certainly proof sufficient, that 
Charles's had been a real and true discovery : 
but he never seemed weary of making certainty 
stiU more certain ; birds, moles, frogs, snails, 
— all were one after another laid under a glass- 
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case, and to one and all the little grave-diggers, 
as Charles persisted in calling them, performed 
the same good ofl&ce. 

" Do not you think, Mr Stanley," he said 
one day, " that it would be delightful to spend 
a whole lifetime doing nothing else but watch- 
ing the habits and natures of all the living 
creatures in the , world, — ^not men, that would 
not interest me half so much, but animals, and 
birds, and iBshes, and insects ? I think I should 
like the insects best of all, because some of 
them are so very small, that their ingenuity 
and wisdom seem more extraordinary — ^may I 
call it wisdom, Mr Stanley ? " 

" I see no reason," said Mr Stanley, smiling 
at Charles's anxious look of inquiry, — " I see 
no reason why, if you like the word> we should 
not talk of the wisdom of a worm or a fly, 
as well as of the sagacity of an elephant or the 
cunning of a fox : we often see less wisdom 
in the works of man than in those, for instance, 
of the May-fly in its first stage of existence. 
Are you aware that it comes into life a helpless, 
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shapeless, little creature, a white worm of small 
size ? It is provided, indeed, with six legs ; 
but they do not appear much to benefit it, 
since, instead of making use of them, its first 
employment, on breaking jfrom the shell, is to 
weave for itself a little silken house, with one 
small door or window, from which to look out 
from its tiny castle, or I should rather say 
vessel, for it is destined to float on the water. 

"The silken walls would be but a poor 
defence against the attacks of its enemies, and 
it therefore not only strengthens but dis- 
guises them by an outer coat of sand, and 
small pieces of wood, dried leaves, &c. In 
this way, when floating over the stream, its 
appearance is by no means inviting to the 
hungry swallow. 

" But this is not all, and its precautions for 
its security do not end here. If the fortress 
be too heavy, it is in danger of sinking to 
the bottom ; if too light, it will be driven about 
with every breeze ; and, striking against some 
tree or stone, the little mariner would certainly 
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be shipwrecked. It therefore adds to, or 
diminishes, its ballast as occasion may require ; 
and, to conclude, poises the whole with the most 
perfect exactness, selecting for that purpose 
a piece of reed, a straw, or a chip of wood, 
which enables it to float about without any 
exertion of its own." 

" And does this, do you say," asked Charles, 
"become what we call the May-fly, that we 
see humming and sporting about, on every 
stream?" 

" Yes, when the time arrives for its change 
ing from a worm to a fly, it falls into a sleep, 
from which it wakens with wings, and at once 
bursting from its prison, it sets out on its new 
and happy life." 

" Oh how strange, how very strange, Mr 
Stanley, all these things are ! What credit we 
give to the person who first invented ships, 
and who, I dare say, made a great many 
trials before he knew how to manage the proper 
balance ; and here is this little worm that might 
put them all to shame ! I do wish, Mr Stanley, 
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that I had a hundred times more sense than I 
have, and could know and understand all these 
things perfectly. Though I delight to hear 
about them so much just now, they sometimes 
puzzle me ; I cannot understand them : do you 
think I ever shall ?" he asked despondingly. 

" You will at least improve," answered his 
friend ; "but trust me, dear Charles, many peo- 
ple, older and wiser than you, are puzzled about 
these things : no human imderstanding can 
master all — ^no, nor a hundredth part of all 
the difl&culties, all the wonders of God's works. 
I do not warn you of this to discourage you ; 
on the contrary, I think you are in a fair way 
of overcoming many of those difficulties that 
now seem to you insurmountable. You al- 
ready know a great deal. I dare say, when 
you look back only two or three years, you 
wonder how you could then be so ignorant; 
and it will be the same some years hence, — ^what 
seems to you great knowledge now, will then 
be very little in your eyes. We shall, I hope, 
go on instructing each other, shall we not? 
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Or do I take too much credit to myself, 
Charles, in thinking I have done you a little 
good since we met ? " 

"A little good! Mr Stanley! do not 
say that," exclaimed Charles, darting from 
his seat, and throwing his arms round his 
friend. " You would not say that, if you 
knew all. * A little good ! ' Oh ! when I re- 
member what I used to be, how I do wonder 
that you could ever be so kind to me ! But 
God put it into your heart — I know He did — 
that when it seemed He had taken away 
everybody that loved you, you might find 
one was left ; for I will love you all my whole 
life, and thank you and pray for you, — ^indeed 
I will ; " and poor little Charles, in his anxiety 
to prove to Mr Stanley his gratitude, seemed 
to lose the power of doing so ; for he stopped 
suddenly, and, looking up in his friend's face, 
burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

An Account of Charles's Accident. — The Meet. — Rashness 

not Courage Mr Stanley watches for Charles. — Sees him 

carried home. — The Doctor's Arrival. — Poor Hugh ! — How 
it happened. — The Doctor's Opinion. — The Broken Arm. 
— The Fever commences. — The Nurse and Hugh. — The 
Prayer. — Charles I'etums to Consciousness. — The Doctor 
gives Hope. — The Recovery. — Mr Stanley and Charles. — 
The Wonder-seeking Race not a fair one. — Aunt Alice's 
Letter. — The History of a Pet. — The Squirrel.— The Cage. 
— Nothing compensates for the loss of Liberty. — A Per- 
plexing case. — What's to be done ? — The Captive breaks 
his Bonds The Vase in Danger. — The Chase. — The Run- 
away caught. — Death of the Captive. 

It was about this time, I think, that the 
accident happened to little Charles Douglas 
which kept him long confined to his room, and 
prevented, for many a weary day, his wander- 
ing through hill and dale, in search of fresh 
wonders. I shall tell you how it happened, 
how he bore the great pain he sujBFered, and 
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how quietly and how gently he submitted to 
lie, day after day, bound so that neither hand 
nor foot, — ^no, not even a little finger, could be 
moved. 

Since his friendship with Mr Stanley had 
begun, Charles bad gradually given up going 
upon hunting mornings to see the hounds 
throw off, as it is called. Not but that he still 
dearly loved the sight ; the prancing horses, 
the hunters in their red coats, the hounds in 
their anxiety to be off, scarcely kept in order 
by the voice of the whipper-in, — all pleased 
him still : but then Mr Stanley never went, 
and this spoiled much of his pleasure, — so that 
gradually, as I have said, he forgot to go too, 
or put it off from day to day. 

Of late, however, he had sometimes ridden 
Mite by his papa's side, and once pretty 
gentle Zora, who seemed well to know that 
her light burden was very precious, for she 
bore him along as safely and as fleetly as tlie 
best horse upon the field. 

All this had perhaps made Charles too 
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confident in himself, or too careless of danger. 
He foi^ot the oftentimes-repeated advice of his 
friend, not to mistake vain die^^foolish boasting 
for true courage. " To thrust yourself into 
needless danger," Mr; Stanley would say, " is 
no proof of braveryi«i! A man who forces his way 
through flames, ot.jiunges into a stormy sea 
to save the life of a fellow-creature, is cou- 
rageous ; but to do either of these, for a mere 
empty boast, would be the act of — ^" 

" A madman," interrupted Charles ; " but I 
hope I am not so bad as that, Mr Stanley." 

That he was in this instance quite as bad, 
poor little Charles afterwards confessed, as in- 
deed well he might. 

He had told Mr Stanley, one evening, that 
he would not be with him till late in the 
forenoon of the next day, as he was going 
with Hugh to see the hunt meet at no great 
distance from Mr Stanley's house. "If you 
look out at your window," he said, " you will 
see us." 

Mr Stanley did look out, and the sight he saw 
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sent the blood cold and chill to his heart, for 
three men carrying a shutter which they had 
torn from a cottage window, and upon which 
Charles was laid, were at that moment opening 
the garden gate. They had not reached the 
door before Mr Stanley was by their side; 
he gave one glance at the pale face of the 
chUd, and then, staggering forwards, asked in 
a hoarse whisper, " Is he dead 1 " 

" God forbid, sir ! " said one of the men ; 
" he opened his eyes, and spoke, when he was 
first lifted from the ground, but he has fainted 
again. A man on horseback is off for the 
doctor, but we thought it best to come straight 
to you, sir." 

" Right, quite right," said Mr Stanley, 
recovering presence of mind the moment he 
knew exertion to be necessary ; " you have 
done quite rightly. Eest the shutter here, — 
I will carry him to his room." But once more 
as he wound his arms round the child, he was 
overpowered by the fear that he was already 
dead. His pale face was covered with the 
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blood that had flowed from a deep gash upon 
his head ; his eyes were closed, and there was 
no breath, no sign that he would ever rise 
again in this world, — all life, and health, and 
spirits, and happiness, as he had been an hour 
before. 

For many minutes did Mr Stanley hang over 
him, uncertain whether he were not already 
gone ; and it was not for some time after the 
arrival of the doctor that a low groan, and the 
eyelids half unclosed, gave the first sign of 
returning life. 

Faint and feeble as these signs were, they 
brought joy to the hearts of those around ; 
and poor Hugh, who during all this time had 
stood as pale and as motionless as Charles 
himself, now sank upon his knees by his side, 
and, covering his face with his hands, sobbed 
like a child. 

The history of Charles's accident was soon 
known. He had been placed upon a horse he 
was unable to manage. The cry of the hounds, 
the shouts of the people, the starting of the 
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hunters, roused the spirit of the animal, and 
dashing along at headlong speed, it soon out- 
stripped the rest of the field. 

"Well done! — bravely sat! — take courage, 
Day hoy !" sounded on every side; and Charles 
did bravely keep his seat, till at a certain turn 
in the road he lost his balance, and was thrown 
heavily to the ground. 

From this time the little boy knew nothing 
of what followed. He had been gently raised, 
and, as the man described, had spoken a few 
words, but then had fainted from pain and loss 
of blood. 

In this state he was carried, as you have 
seen, to Mr Stanley's house, where he re- 
mained ; for Mr Douglas being from home, 
there was nothing to prevent his friend's wish 
of having him, where, day and night, he could 
watch his recovery, and where he could kneel 
by his side, now to thank God for saving his 
life, now to pray Him to complete His mercy, 
and in His own good time to raise him from a 
bed of pain. 
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The visit of the doctor gave Mr Stanley little 
comfort. Besides the deep cut on the head, 
Charles's right arm had been broken, and his 
leg and ankle bruised and sprained. If they 
could keep off fever, he said, all might go well ; 
but if, as he feared, that came on, he could 
scarcely answer for his life. 

The pain of setting the broken arm, Charles 
bore like a little hero, or perhaps I should say 
like something better still, — ^for it was his wish 
not to give pain to others that made him try to 
hide what he felt himself He held Mr Stan- 
ley's hand closely clasped in his own, and from 
time to time, glancing at Poor Hugh as he stood 
in silent sorrow in the furthest corner of the 
room, he would attempt to smile, more than 
once repeating, " It is not painful, — scarcely any 
pain at all." 

That night Mr Stanley watched hour after 
hour by the side of his little favourite; and 
much and dearly as he knew he loved the boy, 
he was astonished at his own feelings, when the 
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fear of fever gradually strengthened into cer- 
tainty, and the poor child became delirious. 

Earnest but silent prayers had Mr Stanley 
breathed for the little boy from the first mo- 
ment of that morning's meeting ; but now, over- 
powered by the fear of losing him, and forgetful 
of all but his own agony, and that now, as ever, 
there was mercy with God, he sank upon his 
knees, and poured aloud from his bursting heart 
a fervent prayer for his recovery. 

Mr Stanley had not held his melancholy 
watch alone. On hearing of Charles's accident, 
his old nurse had hurried to his side ; and now 
hung over her little charge, shedding tears as 
bitter as those she had wept over her own child 
when, a few months before, he had been laid in 
the grave. 

Hugh, too, I have told you, had taken his 
silent stand in the furthest corner of the room, 
his face buried in his hands, as if he could nei- 
ther bring himself to look upon Charles's suffer- 
ings, or to leave the room in which he lay. 

It was the sound of Mr Stanley's voice in 
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prayer that first roused him apparently to a state 
of consciousness ; for then, tottering to the bed 
with clasped hands, he fell upon his knees. And 
sad and solemn was the sight in that darkened 
room, when these three beings of different rank 
and station, and imconnected as they were by 
birth to the little sufferer, side by side offered 
up prayers for his safety, and joined their voices 
in one earnest cry that the God of mercy might 
see fit to spare his life. 

It was at this moment that Charles once 
more unclosed his eyes, and turning them 
slowly from one kneeling figure to another, 
he asked, "Am I dying, Mr Stanley? Does 
Dr Grey say I shall die, nurse ? Oh ! I 
wish papa were here ; I want to see him 
before I die, — ^will you send for him, Mr Stan- 
ley? — will you go for him, Hugh?" — No an- 
swer was returned, for the very calmness of the 
child overpowered his companions. — "Won't 
you go, my good Hugh ? " he repeated ; " won't 
you do the very last thing I shall ever ask 
you ? " 
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"I can't, Master Douglas, indeed I can't," 
sobbed the poor creature. "Don't send me 
away from you, — ^let me stay here, — I'm not 
fit to go, — I'm not fit for anything now." 

A few tears ran down Charles's pale cheeks. 
"Perhaps," he said, "though the doctor does 
say I shall die, God may spare me yet ; so don't 
be too sorry, poor Hugh." Then turning to 
Mr Stanley, — " I want to have papa here ; 
I think I should get better if you were all 
here." 

"He has been already sent for, my dear 
boy ; he will be with you to-morrow," said 
his friend. 

" To-morrow ! " repeated Charles, faintly ; 
" shall I live till to-morrow ? " 

"Yes, yes, my dear boy, and for many a 
morrow, I trust," answered the doctor, whom 
the sound of voices had brought from the next 
room, and the sofa on which he had stretched 
himself an hour or two before. "Things are 
not so very bad as you seem to think, — ^but 
rest and quiet you must have. No more 
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talking, or I banish every one from the room 
this moment, and keep watch myself. . An 
hour's sleep is the best cure you can have ; 
take that, and I promise you, you shall see 
Mr Douglas before the sim goes down to- 
morrow." 

The words of Dr Grey came true ; Charles 
slept, — at first restlessly and disturbed, then as 
calmly and as quietly as if no pain or suffering 
awaited his wakening. 

From this time his recovery was slow, but 
gradual ; and if anything could have made him 
dearer to those who, day and night, held their 
untiring watch by his side, it would have been 
the gentleness and patience with which he bore 
all his sufferings. 

For weeks his papa scarcely left his little 
boy's room, — for months Mr Stanley was more 
than ever his constant companion ; for it was 
long, very long, before Charles had recovered 
health and strength sufficient to begin again 
his old way of life. 

"Ah me ! " he said one day, as Mr Stanley 
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laid him gently on the sofa, "what is to be- 
come of my discoveries! Here I have been 
only twice round the garden, and I am obliged 
to lie down and rest. If this lasts much longer, 
I shall forget even how to set about looking for 
wonders." 

"I hope it will not last quite long enough 
for that," said Mr Stanley, smiling. " Besides, 
your kind aunt seems inclined to take the 
trouble of wonder-seeking ofif your hands. If 
when you get well again she is still to be on 
your side, I shall run but a poor chance of win- 
ning the race we are running together." 

"Ah, Mr Stanley!" said Charles, laughing 
as he took his friend's hand in his own, " that 
won't do any longer. You know quite well I 
found you out long ago. You do not look for 
wonders — or at least very rarely, for you always 
put them in my way. It is not at all a fair 
race that we are running, for you always take 
the long roimds, and push me into the short 
cuts as you pass." 

"Nevertheless," rejoined his friend, joining 
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in the merry laugh of the boy, which it rejoiced 
his heart to hear once more ringing as of old, — 
" Nevertheless, the race is fair enough, for my 
legs being longer than yours, it is but right 
that I should avoid the short cuts you speak of. 
I must, however, be on my guard, otherwise 
long practice will soon enable you to outrun 
your master. But this promised letter, — is not 
to-morrow the day? I think, Charles, I feel more 
curiosity about this history of a nightingale 
than even you do." 

" Oh no ! I have been trying to keep from 
thinking of it all day ; for, you know, though 
I liked all about the squirrel very much, and 
though it was so very, very kind in Aunt Alice 
to write so long a letter for no other reason 
than to please me, still it was not a wonder; 
and if I were to think too much of this one, 
and that after all it should prove no discovery, 
then I might not like it so much as I have done 
all the others. My aunt says it is a wonder, 
but I am quite determined not to think of it till 
it comes." 
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Whether Charles kept his determination, I 
cannot say; but in case you should like to 
know what the letter about the squirrel was, 
which had so much pleased Charles, I am going 
to copy it here, for it is lying before me now, 
and a very long one it is, — ^written, too, in a 
pretty lady -like hand. It begins, " My dear 
little wounded boy," and ends with many kind 
words from his much loving and affectionate 
Aunt Alice. 

It was not the first letter from the same kind 
hand that Charles had received after his terrible 
accident, — it was one of many. The first part I 
shall pass over, and begin at once the history of 
the squirrel. 

" You must bear in mind, my dear boy," 
wrote Aunt Alice, " that the story of a pet must 
ever be a sad one ; for who has ever yet had a 
dog, or cat, or crow, or sparrow, that did not 
come to some most sorry end ? One fine morn- 
ing, a few months ago, when your uncle Harry 
and I left the nursery, where baby was kicking 
and screaming in her bath (which, by the by, 
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she seems dearly to enjoy, for since the time 
she was two months old, she has never left it 
without a most angry cry), a box was brought 
in ; it had just arrived, the servant said, by 
the morning coach. ' Ah ! ' exclaimed your 
uncle, ' I know what that is ; old Eobert has 
caught him at last, the poor little fellow ! ' 
and he lifted from the box the prettiest of 
all pretty squirrels. * What a little beauty ! ' 
I said ; ' but oh, Harry ! why have you had 
him caught?' He put him down again, and 
looked rather vexed. * Well, this is too bad ! ' 
he said ; ' did you not tell me, Alice, you 
should like to have a squirrel? Here have 
I been trying to get one for you all the sum- 
mer, and now you ask why I have had him 
caught ! * 

" It was very true. I had once wished 
for a squirrel ; and if you want to know why 
I had changed my mind, and had even for- 
gotten all about it, I shall tell you. I had 
not then my own little Annie, and I thought I 
should like a pretty squirrel to pet and play 
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with ; now I feel all my time must be given 
to my little girl, and that I have none left to 
bestow upon pet squirrels or pet birds, and in- 
deed I find that I no longer care about theno. 
However, as it had been got to please me, I 
determined that I should be pleased, and that I 
should give up any little spare moment that I 
might snatch from Annie to seeing that the 
little creature was well fed, snug, and merry. 

" We got a cage for it, and uncle Harry rode 
off to the village for the best filberts to be had. 
With chestnuts and almonds he was already 
provided, but as he did not touch them, we 
thought he might prefer nuts, and that therefore 
he should have them. 

" The nuts came, and the feast being ready, 
we invited our guest to the banquet; but though 
dinner was thus announced, he came not to the 
table. ' Poor little trembling thing ! he is afraid 
of us,' we said. ' When we go away, he will 
very quickly come forth, — ^never mind, we shall 
be better friends by-and-by.' 

" But alas ! though the pretty squirrel was 
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left alone, he did not come forth, — at all events, 
he did not eat the nuts ; for when we stole 
back again some time afterwards, to spy out his 
movements, and to count how many had been 
devoured, there they still lay untouched — one, 
two, and three, just as we had left them. Not 
even the mark of one of his sharp little teeth 
wajs to be seen upon their shells. 

" * I am very much afraid,' your uncle said, 
' that old Robert has played me false, and 
brought me a wild squirrel instead of a tame 
one. If so, poor fellow ! he will never come to 
any good. He will hate his cage and pine for 
the green wood till he dies.' 

" This seemed too likely. The squirrel was 
certainly not a tame one ; it had therefore not 
been accustomed to a cage. And how cruel, 
then, it seemed to keep him prisoned against 
his will, — to change its free and happy life in 
the wild wood for one of confinement. Besides, 
it would certainly die ; it would, as your uncle 
said, pine away, and we could not bear the 
thought of this. 
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strength at the woodwork of his cage. At last 
there was a crash, a spring into the middle of 
the room, and one sharp shrill cry of delight 
that told us he was free. 

" As it was still quite dark, and none of the 
servants were up, we could do nothing but leave 
him to his own devices ; and they consisted in 
springing from the bed to the wardrobe, and 
from the wardrobe to the bed, as often and as 
merrily as if he had been once more in the 
forest. 

" As you may suppose, these joyous proceed- 
ings rather disturbed our rest; and you may 
imagine our surprise when, as morning began 
to dawn, we heard a rattling among the china, 
and, looking up, beheld our friend, seated very 
quietly upon the top of that tall vase which you 
know always stands on my chimney-piece, and 
which your grandpapa had brought me from 
Italy. ' Alas, my Etruscan vaseT said I. 
' And woe betide the old china cups and 
saucers ! ' sighed your uncle in a most dolor- 
ous voice, for they are his peculiar favourites. 
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Our fears were soon put to rest; squirrels 
are not such awkward inmates as we ima- 
gined. True, the housemaid's clumsy fingers 
had knocked two to pieces the day before ; but 
he managed his tiny feet far better, for there 
he sat so long as it pleased him, and then off 
he sprang, with one light bound; so that all 
the harm he did the old china, was to sweep 
the dust off with his long bushy tail as he 
brushed along. 

" WeU, morning came at last, and with it, 
as usual, your cousin Fred, who, as you know, 
always chooses to rouse his imcle Hal himself. 
* Come in, my boy; but shut the door quickly,' 
said we, * the squirrel has got out, and we 
have been waiting for you to give him chase. 
We must not light the fire till he is safe, 
or the poor little fellow will be jumping into 
it.' 

"So uncle Harry got up, and Fred called 
Frank ; and then little Frisk, joining in the fun, 
barked most furiously, and away they went, 
full cry, after the poor squirrel, who leaped, 
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and sprung, and flew from one place to another, 
as if well aware that their utmost efforts would 
be all in vain. The more quick and active he 
was, the more hopelessly slow and awkward 
seemed his pursuers ; for just as I heard in one 
comer the cry of ' Here, IVe got him ! * I saw 
the little fellow in another, looking as wild 
and as fearless as ever. And so it continued 
for an hour at least ; he was here and there, 
and everywhere but in their hands. At last, 
however, he took an ill-fated leap into the comer 
of a large wardrobe. 'Now we have him I * 
they all cried at once ; and got him they cer- 
tainly had, for Freddy caught him by the tail, 
and in spite of a determined fight with feet and 
claws, the poor squirrel became once more a 
prisoner in his cage. 

"There is but little more now to t^U, and 
that little is very melancholy. For two whole 
days and nights did he remain curled up 
in the box-part of his cage; and although 
different sorts of food lay roimd him in every 
direction, he tasted not one morsel. And on 
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tlie third morning, when we went to look at 
him, he was, though still warm, quite dead. 
His wild spirit could not brook a prison, and 
in depriving him of liberty, his heart was 
broken." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Another Letter.— Lucca. — The Wanderers. — The Church- 
yard. — Pietro's Grave. — The Nightingale's Nest. — NTina's 
Troubles.— One of the Family saved. — The Rival Song- 
sters. — Some of Aunt Alice's Tales. — Sir C. Napier. — 
The French Drummer-boy. — Generosity not confined to 
the Great. — The poor Family. — Story of the Orphan 
Child.— The Family relieved by Aunt Alice. — Charles's 
Generosity, and Self-denial. 

So ended the sad story of the squirrel. It 
was quickly followed, as Aunt Alice had pro- 
mised, by another, and, as Charles thought, a 
still more delightful letter. On the very day, 
at the very hour on which she had told him he 
might expect it, a large packet was put into 
his hands. As it was not then the days of 
the penny post, it was franked by uncle Harry, 
and directed to Charles at Mr Stanley's house, 
where he still was. 

He had not been so well that morning, 
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but his eye brightened, and his pale cheek 
flushed with pleasure, as, in great haste tearing 
open the cover, he prepared to read aloud. 

"You had better lie still and allow me to 
read to you," said Mr Stanley, taking the close^ 
ly written sheet from his hand; and Charles 
readily agreed, for listening, he thought, was 
even more delightful than reading ; and fatigue, 
weariness, and pain, were all forgotten as his 
friend went on :— 

" How happy I am, my dear little wonder- 
seeker, to hear that during your long illness 
I have helped to amuse and occupy you. I 
wished, but scarcely hoped, to succeed so well 
as you tell me I have done ; and yet I do 
assure you, I have thought and re-thought 
over my whole life, to find such things as I 
know interest you the most. I have not, 
however, I fear, been such an adept in wonder- 
finding as you already appear to be, — or if 
I have made any great and curious discoveries, 
they come tardily to my recollection. All 
put together, I fear, would weigh lightly in the 
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balance against some of yours, — your little 
grave-diggers, for instance. However, such as 
they are, you shall have them ; and you may 
depend upon my exerting myself in your be- 
half, so long as you are prevented fix)m labour- 
ing in your own. 

"The subject of this letter is to be the 
nightingale mentioned in my last. Whether it 
may equal the expectations raised, I cannot say ; 
but of this you may rest assured, — ^it is a true 
one. Your imcle Harry says we shall never 
be able to make anything out of it; but we shall 
see, and you shall be the judge. It happened 
many years ago, when we were staying at 
Lucca. Lucca, as I dare say you already 
know, is very lovely, and oh! how happy 
we were there together! Some were with us 
then who are now in heaven, and others who 
have since wandered far away, and whom, 
unless God wills it, we shall never see again. 
But though the streams of Lucca run bright, 
my boy, the river of life that flows by the 
throne of God is far brighter; and by those 
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who walk in the quiet pastures, where 'the 
Lamb doth lead His flock/ the fairest meadows 
of earth are all forgotten. 

" Your cousin Minna and I were, I think, 
the two who loved best to wander among the 
woods and lanes of lovely Lucca ; and often 
before any of the rest were up, while the dews 
were yet fresh upon the grass, and the first glad 
wakening song of the birds was ringing loudly 
from tree to tree, we have stolen away together, 
with old Nep for a companion, to take long and 
delightful strolls in the cool morning air. Very 
often, too, after the sun had set, and there was 
no light in the heavens but that of the little 
twinkling stars, we and our good old dog have 
saUied forth, rambling so far away, that supper 
would grow cold, and poor nurse be left to 
wonder what these good-for-nothing children 
could be about. 

" One morning when we had wandered 
somewhat farther than usual, we came to a 
small churchyard, where the graves were cov- 
ered so thickly with flowers, that it looked to us 
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more like a bright and beautiful garden of 
life, than the lone still valley of death it really 
was. ' Fond hearts have been busy here ; 
these sleepers are not forgotten/ Minna said 
as she stooped to look at a little grave quite 
overgrown with honeysuckle. ' I did not think 
flowers, watered with tears, would thrive so 
well ; ' and she was just breaking off a branch, 
when a little girl, whom before we had scarcely 
noticed, sprang forward, and in soft eager 
accents exclaimed, * Oh ! do not break that 
flower ; it is the one that grows upon Pietro's 
grave : he used to watch it when it grew in 
his own garden, and when he died, my mother 
brought it here.* 

" ' And who was Pietro, dear child ? ' we 
asked, for there was something so gentle and 
sad in the little girls manner, that we felt at 
once we must know more of her history. 

" * He was my little brother,' she replied, 
her eyes resting mournfully on the tomb. ' We 
used to play together; but God wanted an- 
other angel, and so Pietro went to heaven.' 
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" ' How long is it since he died V we inq^iiired. 

" ' Two years, lady ; mother says it is two 
years/ 

" ' You must have been very young then/ we 
said ; ' do you remember him ? ' 

"'Oh, yes, yesl* she replied; 'no one for- 
gets Pietro. The little bird in that tree has 
not forgotten him. She built her nest there 
in the spring-time when Pietro died, and there 
she lives still. Stoop lower, lady, and you 
will see her there, — just there;* pointing to a 
nest in an old crab-tree, which twisted its 
withered branches over the side of the little 
tomb. ' Do you see it ? ' she continued, her 
eyes sparkling with delight ; ' it is a pretty 
nightingale. She has got four young ones now^ 
and very soon they will all be singing upon 
Pietro's grave/ 

• "Well, dear Charles, she told us a great 
deal more of Pietro, and of her mother. And 
so much did we like the little girl, that when we 
parted, it was with the promise of visiting her 
cottage, as often and as speedily as we could. 
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"Accordingly, one morning, and for many 
mornings after, we walked to see Nina, who 
never failed to come bounding along the path 
to meet ns. One day, however, no Nina ap- 
peared ; and, on entering the cottage, we found 
the poor little girl very sad, and in tears. 

" ' What is the matter, dear Nina ?' we in- 
quired. * I am afraid something very sad has 
happened.' 

" ' Oh, no, lady ! ' she said ; ' at least, it is 
not much ; but the bird — my poor little bird is 
dead, and the young ones, they must soon die, 
too, for they cannot live without their mother.' 

" She then told us that when she had gone 
the day before to visit the nest in the old crab- 
tree, the mother bird had not been there ; and 
that though she waited and watched for her 
during two whole hours, she did not return. 
She went back after dinner, in hopes of find- 
ing her there ; but no, — ^the yoimg ones, she 
said, were nearly quite cold, and they seemed 
dreadfully hungry, too, and gaped for food, till 
I thought their little throats would burst. 
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I then knew that my poor bird must be dead, 
and I brought home the nest and the young 
ones, to try and keep them alive, — ^but I could 
not do it,' and she burst into tears. ' I covered 
them with soft cotton,' she said, * and gave 
them crumbs to eat, but they all died before 
the morning, all except this little one, — and I 
am quite sure it will soon die too.' 

" *No, Nina dear,' we said, trying to com- 
fort her, ' it will not die, indeed ; it is a nice 
strong little fellow. See how bright its eyes 
look. Get it some flies to eat instead of 
crumbs, and you will see how famously it will 
get on.' And it did get on famously. And 
every day when we went to see it, it looked 
bigger and bigger, and one black and brown 
feather came, and then another, and what was 
better still, one pretty chirrup was heard, and 
then another, until at length the little creature 
swelled its musical throat, and poured forth the 
rich full song of the nightingale. 

"And now, my dear boy, comes both the 
strange and the sad part of my story. One 
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morning when Nina had, as usual, hung her 
cage on a branch of the old tree that shaded 
the cottage wall, a nightingale from the 
neighbouring wood flew towards it, alighting 
on a thorn-bush at a little distance. 

"At first, as if to seek acquaintance, it 
warbled a few quiet notes ; then hopping some 
paces nearer, and seeming to gain courage with 
its approach, continued its song ; till at length, 
grown quite familiar, it flew to the tree, perched 
upon Nina's cage, and as if inviting the other 
to a trial of musical skill, poured forth the 
rich melody of the woods. 

" The answering notes of our favourite were 
sweet, but low and weak when compared with 
the wild song of freedom. The little captive, 
however, strove hard to keep up its part, and 
sang as we had never heard it sing before. Still 
the notes of the greenwood songster rose higher 
and clearer, threatening speedily to overpower 
those of its feebler antagonist. But this the 
little creature could not brook. Its throat 
seemed. to quiver with rage, and gathering its re^ 
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maining strength into one loud burst of song, 
Nina's bird fell dead on the floor of its cage. 

" Thus ends the little life of the nightingale, 
and my story. It is, as I have already said, 
perfectly true, and happened just as I have 
told you. Perhaps you will scarcely believe 
that little birds can have such angry passions, 
or that so strong a spirit of rivalry could exist 
among them ; but so it was : the foolish little 
creature had sung itself to death, and our poor 
little Nina lost her dear and only bird." 

The rest of the letter would, I believe, be 
less interesting to you, dear Eawdon and Harry, 
than to Charles, therefore I shall copy no far- 
ther. You know all, or nearly all, of little 
Charles's history; but not being so intimately 
acquainted with that of his numerous c(5usins, 
and the remainder being occupied principally 
by them, we shall pass on to give other anec- 
dotes from Aunt Alice's letters, before taking 
our last farewell of one so good and kind, and 
so willing to devote her time to interest and 
amuse the little " Woimded boy." 
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The anecdotes I speak of were not wonders. 
Aunt Alice seemed to have exerted her memory 
in vain, and had taken, therefore, to what she 
knew scarcely pleased Charles less, — ^traits of 
generous and noble feeling in high and low, in 
young and old. And numberless, and without 
end, her stories of this kind seem to have been. 

It is one or two of these I intend copying for 
you here. The first shall be of a soldier of our 
own day, — of one whose name I dare say you 
have of late often heard. I mean Sir Charles 
Napier, the conqueror of Scinde. He is nof^ 
however, the hero of the present anecdote, only 
one of the actors. The hero was, as you will 
find, of no higher rank than that of a French 
drummer-boy. 

"During the Peninsular war," wrote Aunt 
Alice, " Sir Charles Napier had been left in 
command of some soldiers to defend an out- 
post, when suddenly he was surrounded, and 
his little band hemmed in by a body of the 
enemy. 

" The unequal numbers made every atteimpt 
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at resistance hopeless on the side of the Eng- 
lish. It made also the French leader shrink 
from attacking a party which, however bravely 
they might act their part, he knew must be 
quickly overpowered ; and, calling aloud to Sir 
Charles Napier, he bid him surrender. 

" * A Napier never surrenders ! * was the bold 
answer of the English soldier ; and, ordering his 
men to fire, the French had no other resource 
than to rush furiously upon them. And dearly 
then would the English leader, and his little 
band, have paid for his stem resolve to die 
where he stood, rather than yield a post com- 
mitted to his charge, had not a drummer-boy, 
struck with admiration of Sir Charles Napier's 
courage, at that moment darted from the ranks 
of the French soldiers, and, throwing his arms 
round him, declared that, until his countrymen 
had taken his life, they should not touch that of 
the brave English leader. 

" It is a great mistake to suppose," continued 
Aunt Alice, "that high and noble feelings, 
» — ay, and generous ones too, belong only to 
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those of birth and education. How often, if 
we go among starving and wretched families, 
do we find those who, out of their own pittance, 
support some one being, more miserable even 
than themselves. Only yesterday, when riding 
with your imcle Harry, we met with an in- 
stance of this kind in a small and miserable 
hut, where want and suffering, we might have 
imagined, could have left no room for kindly 
feeling in the hearts of its inhabitants. 

"It was its forlorn and abject appearance 
that attracted us to it, and a nearer inspection 
gave no better idea of comfort : six wild, half- 
starved -looking children ran round from the 
back of the hut, and stood looking and wonder- 
ing at us, while their mother answered our 
summons. Her dress was little less miserable 
than that of the children, and a baby of three 
months old, which she held in her arms, was 
literally without clothing. 

"So poverty-stricken did they seem, that 
it was impossible to pass on without offering 
assistance, or even to content ourselves with 
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giving whatever small money your imcle had 
about him. 

"We left our horses, therefore, and through 
smoke and darkness with some difficulty groped 
our way into the cabin. It consisted of one 
room only. And much as I know, dear Charles, 
that you and your good friend visit the cottages 
of the poor, you have never, I feel assured, 
witnessed a scene of more abject poverty. Some 
boards nailed together, and filled with straw, 
was evidently the only bed they possessed. 
The rest of the furniture was little better, — 
the only piece of comfort being a cradle, which 
a little girl of eight or ten years old was 
rocking vehemently, in the hope of quieting 
the cries of another baby. 

" * Has the poor creature twins,' thought I, 
' to nurse and rear in the midst of such a scene 
as this?' and as the mother followed us into 
the cottage I asked the question. 

" * No, madam,' she said, * they are not twins, 
but very nearly the same age ; for though this 
one,' lifting the baby from the cradle, 'though 

N 
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this one is so much smaller than mine, she 
is only ten days younger/ 

" ' Have you any neighbours, then?' asked I, 
in some surprise, as we had seen no cottage 
for many miles on either side. 

"'No,' she said, *we have no neighbours 
here : we came to this place only two months 
ago, for we hoped my husband might get work 
at the stone-quarry if he was on the spot, and 
we brought the poor baby with us then. 

" You may believe that this answer puzzled 
me still further, and after some more questions, 
she told me the story of the orphaned baby. 

"I wish I could repeat it to you in her 
own words, but I must be more brief; it 
was the simplicity with which she told her 
own good deeds, her utter unconsciousness that 
she had acted a noble, or even a praiseworthy 
part, that so pleased and delighted me. She 
told the facts as they had happened, and 
evidently without its ever having occurred to 
her that she might have done differently. 

" * Her husband,' the poor woman said, * had 
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formerly a small farm, but being utterly ruined, 
lie engaged himself as day-labourer to the 
superintendent of the canal, and had hired a 
room in the cottage or hut of an Irishman, 
who, like himself, was in search of work. 

" Her description of the sudden death of this 
poor man, for he was drowned in the canal, 
the despair of his widow, left penniless and 
friendless, the birth of the baby and the death 
of its mother, were all given with the same 
simple truth and feeling. 'And this is the 
way, ma'am, you see,* she added, *that the 
poor baby came to be with us.' 

"And so it was, — ^for although often them- 
selves in want of food, it never seems to have 
occurred to them that they could do otherwise 
than adopt the helpless infant. But this, my 
dear little boy, though much, is not aU, 

" * Do you nurse them both ? ' I asked. 

"*I did, ma'am, for a time,' she said; 'but 
it was too much for me. I was forced to give 
it up at last.' 

" ' And you weaned this one 1 ' asked I, 
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pointing to the delicate little creature in her 
arms. 

" ' Oh, no ! ' she said, . ' it was never strong, 
this poor baby, and mine was ; so I weaned 
her, and she took no harm from it, and has 
done very well, for she's strong and healthy- 
looking compared to poor Bessy here.* 

"What a lesson might the selfish and un- 
generous take from this poor woman! What 
a lesson might we all take! — ^for even if we 
did open our nurseries to a helpless, friendless 
baby, and provide food, and clothing, and 
attendance, how far above us still would be 
the action of this poor woman, and how pro- 
bable is it that we should pride ourselves 
upon our charity and kindness, or at least 
feel conscious ot it! — ^while to her, it does 
not appear more natural to provide for the 
wants of her own child, than for those of 
the orphaned and helpless little one of a 
stranger. 

"Do not think, my dear boy," Aunt Alice 
went on, "that I have told you this tale of 
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sufifering to excite your charity. Your last 
month's allowance I bestowed as you desired ; 
but all you can save is too often required for 
the poor around you, to aUow of your being 
generous to ours. Besides, all that can be 
done just now, your uncle Harry has already 
seen to. He has secured work for the father, 
and a good bed and comfortable clothing has 
been sent up to-day. The eldest boy, too, has 
been placed as herdsman at a neighbouring 
farm. So that, with very little assistance on 
our part, they will, I doubt not, once more 
rise into comparative comfort." 

Of the truth of her prophecy, of the industry 
of her grateful proUg^s, of their gradual ad- 
vance to neatness, cleanliness, and what seemed 
to them almost riches. Aunt Alice did not, in 
after times, neglect to inform Charles. And 
yet it required no tales like these to fill his 
young heart with an earnest desire to seek 
out, and soften, as far as was in his power, 
the miseries of the poor. 

The sending of his month's allowance, men- 
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tioned in Aunt Alice's letter, was but one 
generous act, among the many known only to 
his friend and assistant, Mr Stanley, and to 
those who were benefited by them. 

The time had been, when little Charles 
Douglas had spent his entire pocket-money, 
and it was more than little boys of his age can 
generally boast of, on childish playthings, that 
ceased to please when scarcely an hour in his 
possession ; but this was before he had found 
a friend, whose own greatest happiness lay in 
conferring happiness on others, and who without 
lectures on the past, or even advice for the 
future, had led him gradually on, tiU it now 
seemed to Charles as much a pleasure as a 
duty to sacrifice, as he did on one occasion, 
the purchase of a new saddle for Mite, that he 
might clothe from head to foot four out of 
a family of eight, who, without his help and 
that of Mr Stanley, must have shivered through 
the cold winter months, with no other covering 
than the few rags that had himg about them 
in summer. 
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Aunt Alice was right in believing Charies 
well acquainted with the sufferings of poverty. 
So constant, indeed, were the scenes of actual 
want into which he and Mr Stanley had been 
led in their wanderings, that it was no wonder 
he sometimes shuddered at the idea of selfishly 
or uselessly spending a smn which, however 
small, might help to relieve the pain, hunger, 
or suffering of a fellow-creature. 



i 
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CHAPTER X. 

Charles is ordered to Germany. — He still finds Wonders in- 
crease.— The Gardener's Superstition. — The Carnation 
Bed. — Nest of the Upholsterer Bee — a Description of 
it. — How Charles received the Intimation of his intended 
Journey. — The Parting. — The Accident. — The Sulky Pos- 
tilion. — Charles and Hugh. — The Friends meet once 
more. 

Chaeles Douglas's recovery had, as you have 
seen, been very slow. The injuries he had re- 
ceived in his fall, and the after long confine- 
ment to a sofa, had greatly altered the appear- 
ance of the little boy, — ^his pale cheek had 
never recovered the glow of health it used to 
wear, his small white hands were almost trans- 
parent from thinness, and the light step that 
used to bound so merrily along, had become 
more slow and measured. 

Home, and time, and care had not worked 
the cure Dr Grey had hoped. That he would 
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entirely recover, he said, there was but little 
doubt ; but to secure his doing so, he advised 
his passing the summer months in Germany. 

To leave Mr Stanley, to leave home, to 
leave Scotland ! Charles could not have pic- 
tured to himself a greater sorrow ; but happily 
he was still ignorant of it, for until it was 
finally settled, his friend had saved him from 
the knowledge of what he knew would be 
the first bitter grief his young heart had ever 
known. 

A few weeks longer the trial was to be made, 
and if his strength had not then returned, he 
was to accompany Mr Gordon to the continent. 

In a slight degree Charles had returned 
to his old way of life. He was again living 
with his papa, and his old amusements were 
again sought after. He was now, indeed, sel- 
dom able to go far from home, or to continue 
his search for any length of time ; nevertheless, 
the number of his discoveries seemed rather 
to increase than diminish, so that he was often 
forced to remind Mr Stanley of the truth of 
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the accusation you may remember he had 
made during his illness. Perhaps it was well 
deserved, perhaps Mr Stanley did wish to leave 
all the honour and glory to his little companion, 
and remained, therefore, himself in the back- 
ground. Certain it is that Charles's delight 
in displaying a new wonder had always been 
equalled by that of Mr Stanley. He did not, 
indeed, laugh so merrUy, or clap his hands, or 
spring about the rqom like a little mad thing ; 
but he looked pleased, and had always been 
far more pleased with Charles's success than 
with his own. . 

One morning, while Mr Stanley sat reading in 
his pretty drawing-room, which it was Charles's 
delight to fill with all the loveliest flowers from 
his papa's greenhouses, he had more than once 
raised his head to listen for a well-known step 
and voice. It was later than usual, and he 
wondered what could have detained the boy ; 
but at last the step was heard, and it seemed 
lighter, quicker, more hurried, more like his 
former step, than usual. " He has made some 
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new discovery," thought Mr Stanley ; and he 
was not long held in suspense, for a moment 
afterwards Charles ran into the room, and the 
first glance of his sparkling eye, and joyous 
look, told him he had been right in his guess. 

Charies bounded to his side. " How I do 
wish that you had been at breakfast with us this 
morning 1 " he said. « I did long for you so. 
Do you know what our gardener came to 
ask papa to do ? In earnest, too, he was ; 
for he looked quite white, and his voice shook 
so he coidd scarcely speak, and all because he 
had found these this morning in the carnation 
bed" (and Charles opened a small box, and 
showed three balls of a bright scarlet colour.) 

" Do not they look very dreadful ? " he 
went on ; " but you do not seem frightened, 
Mr Stanley!" 

" Not so much frightened as pleased, Charles. 
But go on, tell me what there was in these, 
so to alarm the good gardener ; and then I, 
in my turn, have something to tell. What 
was the strange request you spoke of 1" 



A 
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Charles laughed so heartily at the recollec- 
tion of that request, that it was some moments 
before he could answer. " He asked papa," at 
last he said, " to send all the way to the north, 
down to the Highlands, for an old man who is 
to ride upon a horse that wears a wonderful 
bridle. And together they are, I suppose, to 
do battle, and chase away the fairies from our 
garden." 

" Are these, then, that you hold in your hand 
supposed to be fairies?" asked Mr Stanley, 
laughing. 

" No, no ! but he insists they are placed 
there by fairies, and that the garden will never 
thrive so long as such things are allowed to 
remain. He had suspected it before, he said, 
for the roses had failed this year, and so had 
the annuals. Oh ! I do wish you could have 
heard him, arguing with papa on the certainty 
that there are fairies in the world, and that 
no one had been so successful in chasing them 
away as the old man with his horse and his 
bridle. Papa had better take his advice, he 
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said, for there was little cause to laugh, when 
fairies had once made their way into a flower- 
garden. But what do you think they can be, 
Mr Stanley?" he went on, as his friend ex- 
amined the disputed balls more closely ; " not 
the nest of any insect, surely ? I do think, after 
all, that the gardener is right. This must be 
the hall of a fairy queen. If this little entrance 
was only large enough, we might look in, and 
I dare say should see her tripping about inside, 
admiring its scarlet haUs, or perhaps looking very 
indignant because her little majesty has been 
shut up in a close box, whilst I carried her here/' 
" No, no, my little willing believer in fairies," 
and Mr Stanley joined in Charles's merry 
laugh. " You would, indeed, see no such thing ; 
but you would see, that the inside of your 
fairy hall has, in addition to its scarlet walls, 
been made still more luxurious, for it is thickly 
lined with the soft minute powder taken from 
many flowers. You would see, also, a small 
portion of the clearest honey, and besides this 
a tiny egg, or it may be an unsightly grub ; 
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for I must tell you, my dear boy, that your 
discovery of this morning has, or rather will, 
settle a dispute, that for some years has been 
carried on between wiser heads than yours 
or mine. 

" Your fairy-hall is no other than the nest of 
the poppy or upholsterer bee, which, though 
common enough in France and other warm 
countries, has been supposed imknown in this. 
What do you say, Charles, to beginning a 
correspondence with some of the greatest natu- 
ralists of our time, or, as you would call them, 
some of our best wonder-seekers? Shall I 
enclose one of the nests with your compliments, 
and say that you are a fellow-labourer in the 
great pursuit ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! you are laughing at me, 
Mr Stanley : but I do think it would be de- 
lightful to send them, and say that they were 
found in my papa's garden; for then that 
will be quite proof that the little upholsterer 
bees do live in our country, as well as in 
warmer ones, and can build their lovely little 
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nests here too. But why do you call them the 
poppy bee ? is it possible that this can be made 
with the leaves of the scarlet poppy ? How are 
they fastened together ? Do give me a whole 
long account of them, Mr Stanley. Here is my 
listening-seat. Now we can begin. Have you 
ever seen these nests before, or only heard of 
them?" 

" I have seen them frequently in France, and 
very strange and very beautiful are the pro- 
ceedings of these little builders. As far as I 
can, I shall describe them to you ; but it would 
have better forwarded our discoveries, had your 
gardener's dread of fairies allowed him to leave 
at least one undisturbed. The nests, as you 
have heard from him, are concealed under 
ground, or rather are built into the earth, for 
a cell is prepared for its reception. It is about 
three inches ia length, so small at the entrance 
as only to admit the little builder, but enlarging 
towards the bottom. The earthen walls are 
made perfectly smooth, so as not to injure the 
delicate tapestry with which the little chamber 
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is intended to be hnng; and then she sallies 
forth on her search for the scarlet or field 
poppy, and, with her little mandibles, cuts off, 
in an oval shape, small, portions of the leaf, 
and, carrying them one by *one to the nest, 
lines the whole with one, two, three, or four 
overlays, as occasion may require, of her bril- 
liant drapery. 

" When we go out we shall^try what progress 
we could make in a like attempt ; I fear the 
lightest touch, and the most delicate pair of 
scissors ever formed, would make sad havoc 
with the poppy leaf, — our utmost caution will 
not prevent its wrinkling and shrivelling up. 
Yet, you see, that used on the nest is perfectly 
smooth; the delicate touch of the little uphol- 
sterer has left it unharmed. 

" If the piece brought should prove too large 
for the space it is intended to fill, she carves 
it into a proper si«e, and with the greatest care 
collecting the shreds, she carries them far from 
her nest, probably for the double purpose of 
securing perfect neatness inside, and leaving 
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without no mark by which she might be traced 
to her cell. 

" When all this is accomplished, and when 
she has, no doubt, stood to admire the bright 
colouring of her^'little dwelling, she collects, 
as I have told you, the pollen or down from 
different flowers ; and, mixing it with honey, 
provides food as weU as shelter for her young. 
A single egg is then laid in the nest ; and the 
poppy-leaves being folded down, the whole thing 
is completed, and the entrance of the cell filled 
in with earth." 

This was Charles Douglas's last discovery 
with Mr Stanley, — ^his last, at least, for many 
years. That evening, on his return home, Mr 
Douglas told him of Dr Grey's wish that he 
should be sent immediately to Germany. 

" Leave you, papa ! " were the first words he 
uttered, after listening breathlessly to his father's 
reasons for sending him aloije with Mr Gordon. 
" Leave you, papa 1 leave Mr " 

" Yes, my dear boy," interrupted his father ; 
" it is necessary for your health, and all must 
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yield to that. When I join you, as I shall do 
in the course of a few months, we shall go into 
Italy together. Your friend Mr Stanley, it is 
true, we must part with for a time ; but he will 
be consoled for the loss of his companion, by 
knowing that you regain health and strength. 
We shall also often hear from him. You will 
not forget each other." 

" Forget Mr Stanley, papa ! Oh, no ! never ! 

I " The swelling heart of the little boy 

would not allow of his finishing the sentence ; 
and a few minutes afterwards, darting past the 
gardener, who was bringing a curiously-worked 
nest, for which Charles had long sought in 
vain, he flew to his own room, and with a 
hearty flood of tears washed away some portion 
of the very first grief his young heart had 
ever known, and which seemed to him at 
the moment too deep ever to be forgotten or 
diminished. 

On the third morning all was ready for 
Charles's leaving home; the well -packed car- 
riage stood at the door, and Hugh, who had 
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long wavered between the two evils of parting 
with Charles and intrusting Zora to any care 
but his own, was prepared to follow, he said, 
his young master over the world. 

Oh ! it was a sad parting, that bright and 
beautiful summer morning, when everything 
looked so bright and smiling round them 1 It 
was a sad parting to poor Charles, and as he 
hung round his father's neck, sobbing and 
exhausted, from the burst of grief that had 
followed his manful resolve not to shed one 
tear, Dr Grey interposed. " This will not do," 
he said, unclasping the boy's arms ; " I do 
not allow my patients to exhaust their strength 
before setting out on a journey. Cheer up, 
niy boy; Mr Douglas joins you in three 
months : after all, it is not so very long to be 
parted." 

Charles's only answer was a glance at Mr 
Stanley, — from him, at least, he should be parted 
for long, very long, perhaps for whole years, — 
and withdrawing the hand he had allowed Dr 
Grey to take with the intention of leading him 
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to the carriage, he once more darted to the 
side of his friend, and threw his arms round 
his neck. 

This time it w^^s Mr Stanley himself who 
unclasped the hands of the little boy, and as he 
placed him by the side of Mr Grordon, " God be 
with you, my child 1 " he whispered for the last 
time — " Grod protect you, and watch over you ! " 
The door was closed, and when Charles had 
given his last look, he lay back in the carriage, 
and in another hour had sobbed his little wearied 
heart to sleep. 

Charles had been right in saying that he never 
would forget Mr Stanley, — ^he never did forget 
him ; and many and many a time, when the 
return of health had brought with it all his 
former strength and spirit, he would stop, breath- 
less with delight, in the midst of some magni- 
ficent scene, and feel that there was only one 
thing wanting, — ^the presence of Mr Stanley, — 
to make him perfectly happy. 

Well had his friend deserved aU the kindness 
and affection Charles could give — and well 
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did he repay it. He had not, at parting, wept 
floods of tears, but his grief was none the less 
deep; and when, after watching the carriage 
tiU it was out of sight, he returned to his soli- 
tary home, and looked round the room in which 
Charles and he had spent so many happy 
hours, "He had filled the blank made by the 
death of others," he said mournfully, "and 
now we are parted ! God grant, not for 
ever!" 

I had intended closing Charles's history 
with his parting from Mr Stanley, but one 
more incident I must relate. Four years after 
the morning on which the little boy had quit- 
ted home, as an English carriage was driving 
rapidly through the rich valley of the Ehone, 
the postilion suddenly drew in his horses. 

"Here's another stop," he said in a surly 
voice ; " I see a carriage overturned down 
there." And instead of hastening his pace 
to give the necessary assistance, he seemed 
to lag on, in the hope that the fallen and 
struggling horses might be raised without occa- 
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sioning him the trouble of dismounting from 
his own. His employers seemed to feel less 
indifference upon the occasion. 

" It is an English carriage, from its ap- 
pearance, sir," said the servant from the box. 
" Shall I make him drive on ? they seem to 
have no assistance, sir." 

"Do, Hugh, by aU means," answered a 
young voice from the carriage ; " or let us 
get out. Hallo, postilion ! stay where you 
are, — ^willing feet will take us sooner than an 
unwilling horseman ; — come along, Hugh,— do 
come, Mr Gordon;" and a boy of fourteen 
turned his animated face, with a pleading look, 
from one to the other as he spoke ; then, 
springing fi*om the carriage, he darted down 
the steep hill. 

"Wait, wait a moment till we come," he 
shouted to the driver of the fallen horses, who, 
with a single assistant, was endeavouring in 
vain to disentangle the traces sufficiently to 
allow of the poor animals rising, and at the 
same time to prevent the carriage from pressing 
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still more heavily upon them. As he bounded 
lightly down the hill, he was followed by the 
willing Hugh ; and so intent were they in 
offering assistance, that no glance of recognition 
passed between them and the traveller. 

With their help, to free the struggling 
horses was but the work of a moment ; and 
then, as the boy paused to take breath, a well- 
known, long-remembered voice sounded in his 
ear, and with a shout of joy, like that with 
which he used to welcome Mr Stanley long, 
long ago, Charles sprang to his side, and once 
more threw his arms round the neck of his 
friend. 

" Where are you going to ? How do we meet 
you here? Why are you on the Continent? 
And why have I not heard from you?" were 
questions that followed so rapidly as to leave 
no time for an answer to each. 

"I was in search of you," said his friend. 
"Our letters have missed each other. Your 
papa and I met in Paris, and from that time 
I have done little more than foUow your steps, 
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never arriving tiU too late, and sometimes miss- 
ing you by little more than half an hour." 

Charles's eyes had sparkled through the list 
of grievances given by his friend, and scarcely 
waiting the conclusion, "You are come, then, 
to go with us, — ^to travel with us ?" 

"Yes," answered his friend, "we have met 
again, my dear boy — ^not, I trust, to be speedily 
parted." 



THE END. 
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to retain mention of all the material fiscti in the large work, but to dwell 
at length on such <Mily as were likely to interest youthfiil minds, and 
to impress the great moral and religious prindpAes which it was tiie 
object of the Author to illustrate by his narrative. 

The History of Enrope, from the fall of Hapoleon to the 
Accession of Lonis Napoleon. 

Uniform with the Library Edition of the earlier History, price 15s. 
eadi ; to be completed in eight vols. Seven vcds. are puUisbed. 

The TAb of Xarlboroiigh ; with some Aoconnt of Ms Oon- 
temporaries. 

A New Edition, being the Third. Two Ythmns, "Dmaj OettatK iHth 
Maps and Portraits, 30s. 

Essays ; Historical, Folitica], andttisoeUaneoiii. 
3 Vols. Octavo^ &, 6b. 
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Aytoiuiy William E., D.G.L. 

Professor of Logic and Belles-Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

Lays of fhe Scottish Cavaliers, and Other Poems. 

Eleventh Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 78. 6d. 

Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be found in the 
language. — The Times. 

Professor Aytoun's "Lays of the Scottish Cavalierg "— a volume of verse 
which shows that Scolland has yet a poet. Full of the true fire, it now 
stirs and swells like a trumpet-note — now sinks in cadences sad and wild 
as the wail of a Highland dirge. — Quarterijf Review. 

Bothwell: A Poem. 

Third Edition. Foolscap Octavo, 78. 6d. 

A noble poem, healthy in tone, and purely English in language, and 
closely linked to the historical traditions of his native country.— Jo^ BvU. 

Professor Aytoun has produced a fine poem and an able argument, and 
** Bothwell " will assuredly take its stand among the classics of Scottish lite- 
rature. — The Press. 

The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytonn. 

In Two Tolumes, Foolscap Octavo, 128. 

With Eight Illustrations by the Author. In Octavo, 14s. 

We cannot part with these volumes without thanking their Editor for 
the genuine pleasuro to be obtained from their perusal. — Scotsman. 

Altogether, we have no hesitation in affirming that, both for number 
and excellence, this is decidedly and beyond compare the finest collection of 
our Scottish Bikllads.— i>aii!y Eepress. 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Ganltier. 

And Illustrated by Dotlb, Lbkch, and CROWQtnLL. A New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations, Crown Octavo, Ss. 6d. 

Aird, Thomas. 

Poetical Works. 

A New Edition, complete in One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, 68. 

Mr Aird is a poet of a very high class, and in that class he occupies no 
mean or middling place. His imagination is lofty, his invention fertile, his 
sentiments heroic, and his language generally clear and forcible.— /S^otoman. 

Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. 

Foolscap Octavo, 48. 

It is simply a series of village sketches of character, manners, and scenery, 
but the book is full of a quiet sustained humour, genuine pathos, simple un- 
affected poetry, and displays not only fine ima^native power, but a hearty 
sympathy with natura in all her aspects, and with the simple tastes and plea- 
sures of rustic life. A more delightAil book we cannot imagine.— JlfancA««<er 
Advertiser, 

Borthwick, J. D. 

Three Tears in California. 

The best book on California that has yet appeared.— (S'Zo&e. 
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Boscobel Tracts, The. 

Relating to the Escape of Charlea the Second after the Battle of 
Worcester, and his subeequent Adventures. Edited by J. Hughks, 
Esq., A.M. A New Edition, with additional Notes and Blustrations, 
including Communications from the Rev. R. H. Barham, Author of 
the "Ingoldsby Legends." In Octavo, with Engravings, 168. 

" The Boscobel Tracts*' is a very curious book, and about as good an ex- 
ample of single subject historical collections as may be found. Originally 
andertaken, or at least completed, at the suggestion of the late Bishop 
Copleston, in 1827, it was carried out with a d^^ree of Judgment and taste 
not always found in works of a rimilar character. The subject, as the title 
implies, is the escape of Charles the Second after the battle of Worcester. 
— Spectator, 

Browiii Bear. William. 

mstory of the Propagation of ChristUnity among the Heathen 
•ince the Befinrmation. 

Third Edition, brought down to the jvesent time. Three vols. Octavo, 

£1,108. 

We know not where else to And, within the same compass, so much well- 
digested and reliable information on the subject of Missions as in these 
Yidnmes. The study of them will iuspire the reader with new views of the 
importance, responsibility, and dignity of the Missionary work. — American 
BUtliotheca Sacra. 

Butler, The Lady BaclieL 

Jessie Cameron: A Highland Story. 
Cheap Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 28. 6d. 

Cairdi The Biev. Johiii A.]ff. 

Seligion In Common Life. A Sermon. 

Delivered in Crathie Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert. Published by Her Majesty's Command. 
In Octavo, sewed, price One Shilling. Cheap Edition, Foolscap 
Octavo, sewed, price Threepence. 

SennoQs. 

Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

Stni, after making every deduction (for the speaker's mannerX they are 
noble sermons ; and we are not sure but that, with the cultivated reader, 
they will gain rather than lose by being read, not heard. There is a thought- 
fulness and depth about them which can hardly be appreciated, unless when 
they are studied at leisure ; and there are many sentences so felicitously 
expressed that we should grudge being hurried away from them by a rapid 
speaker, without being allowed to e^joy them a second time.— .FWuer'« 
Magasine for Augtut, 
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Eagles, Sev. John, A.1IL Oxon* 

The Bketchor. 

Originally jrabUahed in BlackwoocTB Magazine. Hanchomely printed 
in Octavo, 10a. 6d. 

This volume, called by the appropriate name of '* Tlie Sketcher," is one 
that ouglit to be found in the studio of every English landscape-painter. 

More instructive and suggestive readings for young artists, 

eqieciaUy landscape-painters, can scarcely be found. — The Olobe. 

AfMrt from its art-criticism, the volume is valuable from its charming 
nellces of nataral scenery, its bursts of song, and tlte playful ease with which 
it scatters abroad the thouc^t and lore of a highly ooltivated mind. — The 
fnUm 

EsBays. 

Contributed to Blackwood's Magazine ; containing Caurch Music 

AND OTHBR PAROCHIALS ; MbDIOAL ATTVNOlSiM« AJVb <Mrntk 

Parochials; Hampton Court; Grandfathers and Grand- 
tntLDRKN ; SiTTnra roR a PoMtkait ; Ark tusri nov GtissAT 

BOASTBRS among Us ? TbMPBRANCS AKD TSBtOTAX. SoocsTixs ; 

Thb Crystal Palacb ; Chtiusation— Thb Cbnbus^ Jec Uni- 
form with "The Sketcher," 10s. 6d. 

Sonnots* 

Crown Octavo, 6s. 

Eliot, Oeorge. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

Thb Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton ; Mr Oilfil's Lovb-Story ; 
Janbt's Rbpbntancb. 

In Two YolumeS) Post Octavo, 218. 

The combination of literary perfection in these three Tales is quite ^tra- 
ordinary. Whether the author invents Iris own phMs or tales, in* fihids'lMiii 
ready-made, is of no more consequence in the sum of his merit than such 
a question is to the fame of Shakespeare. Be has made 1^ work what it 
is.— 2^ Ghbe, 

Ferrier, James F., A.B. Oxon. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 

InstitiiteB of Metaphysic. The Theory of Knowing aad Being. 

Second Edition, Crown Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

This is no ordinaiy book. If we mistake not, its publication will mark 
an epoch in philosophical speculation in this eoantry.—BrUUh Quarter^ 
Review. 

We have expressed, as ikiriy as we can, in oar irreverent unphilosoidiical 
way, the position taken by Professor Ferrier. We have only to add tbal he 
maintains it most ably, thinks it out deq)ly, and in its illiistration displays 
everywhere a genius Hat metaphysieal nasoning of a very lare and orfgiaal 
order.^'Jieaminer. 
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Finnilian» or the Student of Bacbjoz. 

A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T* Ps&QY Joncs. In Small Octavo, 6f. 

Humour of a kind most rare at all times, and especially in the present 
day, runs through every page, and passages of true poetry and delicious 
Tersifleation prevent the continual play of sarcasm from becoming tedious. — 
Literary Gautte. 

Finlay^ Oeorge, LL.D. 

"SiMtmj of Greece under the Bomane, EC. 140— A.D. 717. 

A New Edition. Octavo, 16s. 

Hlitory of the Byzantine and Greek Empires. 716—1458. 

Two Vols. Octavo, £1, Ts. 6d. 

KMUeval Greece, 1904-1461. 

Octavo, 12s. 

Greece under Othoman and YenetUB Doiplnatfmi, 14S9— ISSl. 

Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

It is the most complete and elaborate history of the Bysantlne and Greek 
Empires tiiat has appeared in an Engltoh form. — Leader. 

Mr Pinlay's solid and careful worlcs will be welcomed by all who read 
to be tniormed.—Atkerueum. 

Hamley, Lieiit.-Col. E. Bruce. 

story of the Campaign of SebastopoL 

Written in the Camp. Octavo, with Illustrations drawn in Camp by 
the Author, 31s. 

We strongly recommend this " Story of the Campaign " to all who would 
gain a Just comprehension of thto tremendous struggle. Of this we are 
perfectly sure, It is a book unlikely to be ever superaeded. Its truth is of 
tiiat simple and startling character which is sure of an immortal existence ; 
nor is it paying the gallant author too high a compliment to class this 
masterpiece of military history with the most precious of those classic reoords 
which have been bequeathed to us I9 the great writers of antiquity who topk 
part in the wars they have described, — Hit Fre99» 



Ladj Lee's Widowhood. 

Second Edition, Crown Octavo, with 18 Illustrationa by the Author, 
6s. 

A quiet humour, an easy, gracefbl style, a deep, thorough, confident 
knowledge of human nature in its better and more degrading aspects, a 
daUcate and exquisite appreciation of womanly character, an admirable 
fiwulty of description, and great tact, are the qualities that command tht 
reader's interest and respect nom b^inning to end of *' Lady Lse's Widow- 
hood.'*— 3f%« Times. 
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Hamilton, Sir William, Bart. 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. 

LectOTM, mnbrwbkg the Metaphysical and Logical Ckmnee ; 

With Notes from Original Materials, and Appendix containing the 
Author's Latest Development of his New Logical Theory. Edited by 
the Rev. H. L. Mansbl, B.D., Oxford; and John Ybitch, M.A., 
Edinburgh. In Four Volumes, Octavo. [In the PrtM. 

Hemans, Mrs Felida. 

Poetical Works. 

Complete in One Volume, large Octavo, with Portrait engraved by 

FiNDBN, 21s. Another Edition in Six Volumes, Post Octavo, 24s. 

Another Edition, with life by her Sister, Seven Volumes, Foolscap 

Octavo, 35e. 
Of no modem writer can it be affirmed with less hesitation, that she has 
become an English Classic, nor, until human nature becomes very different 
from what it now is, can we imagine the least probability that the music of 
her lays will cease to soothe the ear, or the beauty of her sentiment to chum 
the gentle hmxi.—Blaekwood*$ Mttgasiiie, 



Joceline, Mrs EUzabeth. 



Xother'B Legacy to Her Unbome Childe. 

Edited by the very Rev. PRiNcrpAL Lbb. 32mo, 4s. 6d. 
This beautiful and touching l^iacie. — Athenaeum. 

A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble mother. 
'-Morning Advertiser. 

Johnston, Professor, J* F. W. 

Chemistry of Common Life. 

With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. Two Vols., 
Crown Octavo, lis. 6d. 
At the same time that we commend this book for the curious use which 
it makes of common facts, it is necessary to state that it is eminently of a 
practical character. The information it contains cannot fail, if properly 
adopts, to be highly influential in regulating health and preventing disease. 
It is Just one of those books which will best serve to show men how minute 
is the provtoion which has been made for human support, and that if the laws 

Srescribed by Nature are diily observed, she, on her part, will see to it that 
OT functions are performed with fidelity and suoces& — Durham Oironiele. 

CatecMBm of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

Crown Octavo, Forty-third Edition, Is. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

A New Edition, greatly enlarged. Foolscap Octavo, 0s. 6d. 

Instmetions for the Analysis of Soils. 

Thhil Edition, Crown Octavo, 2s. 

Votes on North America : Agricnltnral, Economical, and Sodal. 

Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s. 

Professor Johnston's admirable Notes. . . . The very best manual for 
intelligent emigrants, whilst to the Brittoh agricultorist and general reader It 
conveys a more complete conception of the condition of these prosperous regions 
than all that has hitherto been written. — Scmiomitt. 
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Johnston, Alexander Eeitli, FrB.S.E., F.BnO.S. 

Oeognpher in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. 
School Atlas of Physical Geography. 

In this Atlas of Physical Geography the subject is treated in a more 
simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the 
Author— the object being to convey broad and general ideas on the 
form and structure of our Planet, and the principal phenomena affect- 
ing its outer crust A New Edition, to which is added Qeologioal 
Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles. Printed in Colours. 

School Aflas of Classical Geography. 

Comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, constructed 
from the best material, and embodying the Results of the most recent 
Investigations. A New and Enlarged Edition. 

School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography. 

Exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries 
in the World; with their present Political Divisions. Constructed 
with a special view to the purposes of sound Instruction. A New 
Edition, to which are added Maps of Switzerland and Palestine, and 
enlarged Maps of Scotland and Ireland. 

School Atlas of Astronomy. Edited by J. B. Hind, Esq., 

P.B.A.S. &C. 

With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all 
recent Discoveries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps, printed in colours 
by a new process. 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas :— In Octavo 
(for School use), strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each 
Map separate, and mounted on canvass, 16s. 6d. In Quarto, half- 
bound morocco, £1, Is. Separate Maps of the General and Classical 
Atlases, 6d. ; of the Astronomical, 8d. each. 

Elementary. School Atlas of General & Descriptiye Geography. 

For the use of Junior Classes ; including a Map of Canaan and Pales- 
tine, and a General Index. A New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. half- 
bound. 

They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were 
the larger works of the same Author in advance of those that preceded them. 
■—SdiiecUional Times. 

Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen. — Bngliah Journal of 
Bducation, 

The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is 

rivalled by the beauty of the execution The best security for 

the accuracy and substantial value of a School Atlas is to have it from the 
hands of a man like our author, who has perfected his skill by the execution 
of much larger works, and gained a character which he will be careful not to 
Jeopardise by attaching his name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or 
toperfldaL— iScotsmaTi. 
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MmrtMi, llaDEmder Keitli, F.B.S.E., F.B.G^ 

Geographer in Ordinary to Her Mi^esty for Scotland. 

Fbydcal Aflas of Vatnral Fhanomena. 

▲ New and Enlarged Edition. Consisting of 35 large and 7 small 
Plates, printed in colours, with 135 folio pages of Letterpress, and an 
Index of 16,000 Beferenoes. Imperial FoUo, half-bound morocco, 
£12, 12b, 

There is no map in this noble Atlas upon which we might not be tempted 
to write largely. Almost every one suggests a volume of reflection, and 
suggests it by presenting, in a few- hours, accurate truths which it would be 
the labour of a volume to enforce in words, and by imprinting them, at the 
same time, upon the memory with such distinctness that their outlines are 
not likely afterwards to be efineed. The ** niysical Atlas " is a somewhat costly 
work, reckoning it only by its paper ; but upon its paper is stamped an amount 
of knowledge that could scarcely be acquired without the reading of as many 
books as would cost seven times the price. — SsMminer. 

Fhydeal AfUs. 

Reduced from the Imperial Folio. This Sdition contains Twenty-ffve 
Maps, including a Palsaontological and Geological Map of the British 
Iduids, with Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. In 
Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, £2, 12s. 6d. 

Atlas of Astronomy. 

A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn 
witii tte greatest care, f^rom C^iginal and Authentic Documents. 
Edited by J. R. Hind, F.R.A.S. Imperial Quarto, half-bound 
mwocoo, 21s. 

We have seen no pcqwlar atlas of astronomy to compare with this volume. 
. . . The illustrations are eighteen in number,— lunar, solar, stellar ; and 
are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most 
c^tivating of human studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. 
To say that Mr Hind's ** Atlas " is the best thing of the kind is not enough— 
it has no competitor.— ^(A«»Mmin. 

Lewes, George E, 

Author of " A Biographical History of Philosophy,** &c. 

Sea-Side Stadies at nfracoxnlMi Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and 
Jersey. 

In Octavo, with Hlustrations by the Author, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms, 10s. 6d. 

While the matter is thoroughly scientifie, the form is purely literary, 
the papers abounding with touches of a pleasant personality, with vivid 
descriptions of scenery and sketches of adventure, with quaint and lively 
fancies, grave ironical reflections and light shafts of social sathre, with 
learned references and apt literary illustrations, interqwrsed here and there 
with noble moral truths springing from the depths of a rich and wide 
experience. .... With regiuxl to the matter of the volume, the new 
experiments, the critical discussions and higher generalisations it contains, 
it will be enough to say that the great anatomist (Professor Owen), to 
whom it Is dedicated, has himself recognised both the value and original!^ 
of Mr Lewes' contributions to his science.— 2%< Leader. 
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Laveorgne, Leonce de. 



Enral Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Translated from the French. With 'Jfoka by a Scottbb Farmer. 
In Octavo* 12i. 

When we consider the fulness of matter, the variety of information, the 
importance of the subject, and the vigour and picturesqueness with which the 
whole is presented to the reader, the " Rural Economy of England" may be 
prosonneed one of the best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agri- 
cHlimal political economy that has appealed.—- fi^^eofator. 



ie, Bev. Thomas, D.D. 



Works. 

A new and uniform Edition. Edited by his Son, Professor 
M'Cru:. Four Volumes, Crown Octavo, 24s. 

Lift of Jolm Knox. 

Containing Illustrations of the History of the Reformation in Scot- 
land. Crown Octavo, 8s. 

LiiSd of Andrew Kelyille. 

Containing Illustrations of the Ecdeeiastical and Literary History of 
Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Crown 
Octavo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Befbnnation 
in Itely in the Sixteenth Century. 

Crown Octavo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Seformation 
in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. 

Crown Octavo, Ss. 6d. 

Sermons, and Keview of the " Tales of Uy Landlord." 

In one Yolume, Crown Octavo, Gs. 

Moir, David M. (Delta.) 

Poetical Works. 

Including "Domestic Verses.** With Portrait and Memoir by 
Thomas Aird. Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 14s. 

These are volumes to be placed on the fovourite shelf, in the fiunUiar 
nook that holds the books we love, which we take up with pleasure and lay 
down with regret. — JBdinburgh Oourant. 

Lectures on the Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Century 

Third Edition, Foolscap Octavo, Ss. 

A delightful volume. — Morning Chronicle. 

Exquisite in its taste and generous in its critloisnis. — Hugh MiUer. 
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Mlntoslii Charles. 

The Book of the Garden. 

Two large Yolumes, Royal Octavo, embellished with 1353 EngraTings. 

EcKh Volume may be had geparately — viz. 

I. ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL.— On the Formation 
of Gardens — Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and 
Plant Houses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with 
Practical Details, Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 776. £2, IDs. 

IL PRACTICAL GARDENING, contains— Directions for the 
Culture of the Kitchen Garden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Forcing 
Garden, and Flower Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, 
with Select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 
279 Engravings. £1, 17b. 6d. 

In the construction of every kind of building requh^d in a garden, the 
" structural " section of the work will be found to contain a large amount of 
information suitable alike for buildings and gardens. Mr M'Intosh being 
himself one of the most experienced garden architects of our time, minute 
details ai*e given, so that the expense of even a pit, up to a garden replete 
with every necessary erection, may be at once ascertained, a matter of no 
small fanportance to gentlemen about either to form new gardens, or im> 
prove such as already exist. . . . On the whole, this volume on ^nictural 
gardening, both in compilation and artistical execution, deserves our warmest 
commendation. 

The second volume is of a cultural character, and has been got up with 
great care and research. It embodies the opinions and practice of the older 
writers on Horticulture, and idso, what is of more importance, the experience 
of our eminent modem gardeners on the subject, together with the opinions 
of our author, who has studied and practised the art for upwards of half a 
century, both in this country and on the Continent. . . . We there- 
fore fed justified in recommending Mr M'Intosh's two excellent volumes 
to the notice of the puWic^Gardenert* Chronicle. 



Olipliant, Laurence. 



Bnesiaii Shores of the Black Sea in the Antiimn of 1852. 

With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country of 
the Don Cossacks. Octavo, with Map and other Illustrations, Fourth 
Edition, 148. 

Hinneeota and the Par Weit 

Octavo, Ulustrated with Engravbigs, 12s. 6d. 

It affords us Increased knowledge of the extraordinary resources which 
await the emigrant at the head of the Great American Waters, and is a 
lively forecast of the prosperity of the States just emerging into existence 
in the Heart of the Wilderness. Mr Oliphant has foreseen great future 
events with a dear eye.— 7Ae Times. 
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Oliphant, Mrs. 

Katie Stewart: A True Story. 

Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, with Frontispiece and Yignette, 6s. 

A singularly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read and 
pleasant to recollect. The charm lies in the faithful and life-like pictures 
it presents of Scottish character and customs, and manners and modes of 
life.— Tail's Magazme. 

The Quiet Heart. 

Second Edition, Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

We cannot omit our emphatic tribute to '* The Quiet Heart," a story 
which, with its deep dear insight, its gentle but strengthening sympathies, 
and its pictures so delicately <^wn, has captivated numerous raiders, and 
will confer on many a memory a good and pleasant influence. — Excelsior, 

Zaidee: A Bomance. 

Three Volumes, Post Octavo, £1, lis. 6d. 

Athelings: or, The Three Gilts. 

Three Yolumes, Post Octavo, 31s. 6d. 

It is quite charming. The beginning is perfect, and may rank with any 
picture of an interior that we know. In " The Athelings" Mrs Oliphant 
exercises with the greatest success her talent for picture-painting. There 
is not a stroke or a shade too much or too little. A sweeter story than 
"The Athelings," or one more beautifully written, we have not seen for many 
a long day. We place it a long way ahead of all Mrs Oliphant 's books, even 
of ** Adam Graeme of Mos^gray." The whole book is touched with so light 
and yet firm a hand that we might extract at random with the surety of 
lighting on a good thing ; but we select, &c. — Qloht. 

IfsLge, David, F.G.S. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology. 

With Illustrations. Tliird Edition, Crown Octavo. Price One 
Shilling and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 

Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on 
Sdmce of which we could express an opinion so entirely favourable. — 
Aihencewn, 

Advanced Tezt-Booh of Geology, DescriptiTe and Xndiutrial. 

Crown Octavo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

An admirable book on Geology. It is from no invidious desire to under- 
rate other works, it is the simple expression of Justice, which causes us to 
assign to Mr Page's '* Advanced Text-Book " the very first place among 
geological works addressed to students, at least among those which have 
eome before us. We have read every word of it, with care and with delight, 
nenr heritating as to its meaning, never detecting the omission of anything 
needftil in a popukir and succinct exposition of a rich and varied subject — 
Leader. 
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FhillipSy Mr Commissioner. 

Cnrran and his Contemporaries. 

A New Edition, Crown Octaro, 7s. 6d. 

Certainly one of the mosk eztra(»dinary pieces of Biography ever produced. 
. * . No libraiy should be without it. — Lord Brougham. 

FoUok Soberti AM. 

The Course of Time : A Poem. 

Twenty-second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

Of deep and hallowed impress, full of noble thoughts and graphic con- 
ceptions — the production of a mind alive to the great relations of being, and 
the sublime simplicity of our religion.— Btoclncood's Magazine. 

The Course of Time. An ninstrated Edition. 

The Designs by Bh>ket Foster, John Tenniel, i^nd John R, Ctaytop. 
Engraved by Edmund Evans, Dalziel Brothers, Green, &c. In Square 
Octavo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 21s. 

At last this superb poem has received an honour too long defmed, of 
being presented in a form commensurate with its intrinsic value. There 
has been no modem poem in the English language of the class to which 
** The Course of Time" belongs, since Milton wrote, that can be compared 
with it. In the present instance the artistic talents of Messrs Forster, Clayton, 
Tenniel, Evans, Dalsiel, Oreen, and Woods, have been employed in giving 
expression to the sublimity of the language by equally exquisite illustrations, 
all of which are of the highest class. — Bdl't Messenger. 

St Leonards, The Bight Hon. Lord. 

A Handy Book on Property Law. 

Sixth Edition, Crown Octavo, 2s. 6d. 

Less than 200 pages serve to arm us with tiua ardiaary pvepautioM t«t 
which we should attend in selling, buying, mortgaging, leasing, settling, 
and devising estates. We are infonoed of opr relations to our property, to 
our wives and children, and of our liabilities as trustees or executors, in a 
little book for the million, a book which the author tenders to the profanum 
vulgus as even capable of *' beguiling a few hours in a railway carriage.'* . 
. . . His authority goes with his work, and makes it more acceptable than 
a work equalty good fi^m a writer more obscure. — Timei^ January 20. 

Schiller^ 

Poems and Ballads. 

Translated by Sir EDWABn Bulwer Lvtton, Bart. Second Edition, 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

The translations are executed with consummate ability. The technical 
difficulties attending a task so great and intricate have been mastered or 
eluded with a power and patience quite extraordinary ; and the public is put 
In possession of perhaps the best translatioD of a foreign poet which exists 
in our language. Indeed, we know of none so complete and faithftiL — 
Morning Chronicle. 
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Smithi William. 

Thorndale ; or, The Co2ifliot of OpinioiiB. 

Crown Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

This volume is sure sooner or later to have many readers, notwithstanding 
Its defects, to which we shall refer. The subjects treated of, and the style, 
always chaste and beautiful, often attractively qnaint, in -vrtiich they are 
dothed, will not fail to secure the attention of the class for whom the work iv 

avowedly written It deals with many of those higher forms of 

speculation characteristic of the eattivated a^ds of the t^^^^Mvrth ]S¥itiih 
Mevkw, February 1858. 

Dramas. 

1. Shr William Criohton.— 2. Athblwold.— 3. OunwBX, 18mo, 
2b. 6d. 

A Bbconrse on Ethics. 

Octavo, Ss. 6d. 



Stewart, Jolm» V.S. 



Stable Economy. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. A New Edition, Fcap. 
Octavo, 6s. 6d. 

Advice to Purchasers of Horses. 

18mo, Plates, 2s. 6d. ' 



Stricklanci Miss Agnes. 



Lives of the Queens of Scotland. 

EmbeUished with Portraito and Historical Vignettes. Vols. L to YI. 
are published, Poet Octavo, lOs. 6d. each. Vol. YII. in the Press. 

Stephens, Henry, F.B.S.E. 

The Book of the Farm. 

Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, PIoci|ffatBan, 
Shepherd, Hedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairy-maid, and 
forming a safe Monitor for Students in Pnu^cal Agriculture. A New 
Edition in Two Volumes, Royal Octavo,. price £3, handsomely bound 
in cloth, with upwards of 600 Illustrations. 

The best practical book I have ever met with. — Professor Johnston. 

We assure agricultural students that they will derive both pleasure and 
profit from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. The 
experienced farmer will perhaps think that Mr Stephens dwdls upon some 
matters too simple or too trite to need explanation ; but we regard this as a 
fiMilt leaning to virtue's side in an instructional book. The young are often 
ashamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, and are too often dis- 
couraged by an indolent or supercilious teacher if they do. But Mr Stephens 
entirely escapes this error, for he indicates every step the young farmer should 

take, and, one by one, explains theiir several bearings We have 

thoroughly examined these vohmes; but to give a ftill notiee of tbtir varied 
and valuable contents would occupy a larger space than we can conveniently 
devote to their discussion ; we therefore, in general terms, commend them 
to the careful study of eveory young man who wiriMt to beeome-a goodprac- 
ttoal farmer.— intna. 
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Stephensi Henry, F.ILS.E. 

The Book of Fann Implements and Machines. 

By Jambs SLroHT, and Robert Scott Burn, Engineers. Edited by 
Hknbt Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of* The Book of the Farm," 
&c. lUaatrated with Eight Hundred and Seventy- six Engravings. 
In One Volume large Octavo, uniform with the ** Book of the Farm." 
Half bound, £2, 28. 

Catechism of Practical Agriculture. 

With Numerous Illustrations, Crown Octavo. A new Edition, Is. 
We feel perfectly assured that this Catechism is precisely the thing which 
at this moment is wanted in every rural and National School in England. — 
IfotU Guardian. 

Tester Deep Land-Cnltnre. 

Being a Detailed Account of the method of Cultivation which has been 
successfully practised for several years by the Marquess of Tweeddale 
at Yester. In Small Octavo, with Engraving on Wood, 4s. 6d. 

Tales from "Blackwood." 

In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence; and in Quarterly Volumes, 
price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

TnUoch, The Eev. FrincipaL 

Theism; The Witness of Season and ITatore to an All-Wise 
and Beneficent Creator. 

In One Volume Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

Dr TuUoch's Essay, in its masterly statement of the real nature and 
difficulties of the subject, its logical exactness in distinguishing the illustrative 
from the suggestive, its lucid arrangement of the argument, its simplicity of 
expression, is quite unequalled by any work we have seen on the subject.— 
Christian Remembrancer, January 1857. 

Warren, Samueli D.CL. 

Works. 

A Cheap Edition, 6 Vols. Grown Octavo, price 248. 

Diary of a Late Physician. 

2 Vols. Foolscap, 128. Cheap Edition, in One Volume, 6b. 6d. 

Ten Thousand a^Tear. 

3 Vols. Foolscap, ISs. Cheap Edition, in Two Volumes, 9s. 

Vow and Then. 

Foolscap. 6s. Cheap Edition, 28. 6d. 

Essays, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 

2 Vols. Post Octavo, 248. Cheap Edition, in One Volume, as. 

Lily and Bee. 

Foolscap, 68. Cheap Edition, 28. 

Intellectnal and Moral Development 

Is. 6d. 

iDnties of AttomeySi 

Foolscap, 98. 
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Wilson, Johiii 

Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Works. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Fxrribr. 12 Volumes, Crown 
Octavo, jb'S, 128. 

Voctes AmbrosiaasB. 

4 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 24i. 

Essays : Critical and Imaginative. 

4 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 24b. 

Becreations of Christopher North. 

2 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 12s. 

Tales. 

Viz.— Lights and Shadows of Scottish Lifk— Margaret Lvno- 
SAY — ^Thb Forestbrs. Complete in One Volume, 68. 

Poems. 

A New and Complete Edition, in One Volume, 6s. 

Portrait of Professor Wilson 

As *' Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,** by Duncan. £1, Is. 

White, Bev. James, 

The Eighteen Christian Centories. 

Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

An invaluable manual alike to the old and young reader. .... 
It may with Justice to Mr Wliite's industry and sagacity be said, that no event, 
however remote, has been omitted that has any bouing on the general histoiy 
of Christendom from the first a.o. to the close of the last century. — l%e Qklbe, 

Weiss, Charles, 

Professor of History at the Lyc^ Buonaparte 

History of the French Protestant Beftigees. 

Translated by F. Hardman, Esq. In Octavo, price 148. 

We have risen from the perusal of Mr Wetss's book with feelings of extreme 
gratification. The period embraced by thte work includes the most heart- 
stirring times of the eventful History of Protestantism, and is of surpassing 
interest— Britannia. 

Van de Velde» Lieut. 

Narratiye of a Journey through Syria and Palestine. 

Two Volumes Octavo, with Maps, &c., £1, IDs. 

He has contributed much to the knowledge of the country, and the unction 
with which he spealcs of the holy places which he has visited, will commend 
the book to the notice of all religious readers. His illustrations of Scripture 
are numerous and admirable. — DaUy News, 
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CHEAP EDinbNS OF POFULAB WOBES. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
Foolscap Svo, 28. 6d. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 

By the Author of '* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Ufe." Fcap 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By the Author of "Lights and Shadows of Scottish life." Fcap Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

TOM cringle's log. 

Complete in One Volume, Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OP THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of " Tom Cringle's Log." In One Volume, Foolscap Svo, 
8s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OP MANSIB WAUCH, TAILOR IN DALKEITH. 
Foolscap Svo, 28. 6d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of " The Chelsea Pensioners." Fo(^cap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

By the Author of " The Student of Salamanca." Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, & OTHER TALES. 
Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OP CYRIL THORNTON. 

By the Author of " Men and Manoers in America." Fcap Svo, Ss. 9d. 

VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 
Foolscap Sto, 2s. 6d. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of ** Valerias." Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, AND 
HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD. 
By the Author of " Valerius." Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
By John Oalt. Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 

By John Galt. Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES. 
By John Oalt. Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By John Galt. Foolscap Svo, 8s. 6d. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By G. F. RuxTON. A New Edition. Foolscap Svo, 4s. 



At th^ prices above mentixmed the Books are in Pa/per Covers, 
In Cfloth the Price is 6d. per Vol extrci. 
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